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bye PROGRESSIVE is always an asset to our class discus- 
sions,” writes a California professor of political sci- 
ence, “but your special issues of the past year on the 
Middle East, on Russia, and on TVA were outstanding. 
I will want more copies of the Middle East issue for my 
students this fall—can you supply them?” 

Yes, professor, we can, and we'll be glad to distribute 
the Middle East issue to students as long as the supply 
lasts. But we've received so much mail along the lines of 
the California professor's letter that the new school term 
will see the supply of both the Middle East and Russian 
issues melt away to zero. We're better prepared with the 
TVA number, but that supply, too, is dwindling fast. 


Each school year brings an encouraging increase in 
the number of high school and college students who use 
The Progressive as part of their current study program, 
and many of them particularly express their appreciation 
of the studies in depth of a single subject that The Pro- 
gressive publishes from time to time. In recent years adult 
study groups have turned in growing numbers to The 
Progressive as source material for discussions of basic 
issues in foreign and domestic affairs. 


With the new school semester just around the corner 
we would like to call attention to The Progressive’s special 
subscription plan for students of all ages: 


Ten or more students may subscribe for a semester 
period of five months for only 75 cents each, providing 
all the magazines may be sent each month in a single 
bundle to one address. 

An assortment of sample copies will be sent free to 
anyone interested in arranging a group subscription. Just 
drop a note to School Department, The Progressive, Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin, and a bundle of recent issues will be 
sent promptly, with no obligation. 


One of the special issues that will be included in this 
fall semester’s subscription is The Progressive’s Fiftieth 
Anniversary number, which will be of special value to 
students striving for an understanding of the United 
States in the world of the past half century. The Fiftieth 
Anniversary issue will be published in January 1959— 
exactly a half century after the date Robert Marion La- 
Follette, Sr., launched the magazine in January 1909. 


Fall brings a sharp increase in subscribers’ moving, 
and our hard pressed circulation department is especially 
grateful to readers who send their old address along with 
the new one. 
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The Unresolved Crisis 


TT pAY of reckoning in the Middle 

East has been postponed. The 
crisis, brewing for so long, remains 
unresolved. At its recent emergency 
session the United Nations Assembly 
doubtless did the best it could under 
the circumstances—which consisted, 
in effect, of turning the whole prob 
lem over to its able Secretary-General, 
Dag Hammarskjold. Split into bitter 
ly warring blocs, the Assembly could 
not come to grips with the basic is 
sues, but the fact that it could meet 
and provide a forum for debate served 
as a safety-valve in a time of extra- 
ordinary tension. 

Its Arab-sponsored, unanimously 
approved resolution, moreover, struck 
an affirmative note in emphasizing 
Arab League pledges against non- 
interference in the affairs of other 
Arab countries, providing for a ban 
on inflammatory broadcasts beamed 
from one Arab nation to another, 
and approving the principle of the 
regional economic program along the 
lines suggested by President Eisen 
hower when he addressed the As- 
sembly at the beginning of the 
deliberations. 

The President's address itself rep- 
resented a hopeful veering away from 
the sterile inflexibility of his Secre- 
tary of State, but it seemed to many 
thoughtful observers to fall into the 
old category of too little and too late. 
He promised to withdraw U.S. troops 
from Lebanon when requested by 
Lebanon or when Lebanon is freed 
of danger “through action by the 
U.N. or otherwise,” but his efforts to 
justify U.S. intervention on either 
moral or legal grounds did not square 
with the known facts as reported by 
the U.N. He talked of investigating 
the possibility of avoiding a “new 
arms race spiral” in the Middle East, 
but was silent on the frequently ex- 
tended Soviet offer to negotiate a 
complete arms embargo in the region. 
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the broad outlook in 
the Middle East, but he ignored alto- 
gether the problems of Israel in the 
midst of a hostile Arab world. 
Perhaps the most serious weakness 


He discussed 


in the President's address was its fail- 
ure to come to grips with one of the 
most compelling facts of life in the 
Middle Last—that we must share 
power and leadership with the Soviet 
Union, however distasteful that fact 
may be. Implicit in much that Mr. 
Eisenhower said was the assumption 
that the whole area could be stabil- 
ized by reaching an accommodation 
with Nasser and his Arab followers 
while ignoring the Russians. This 
position evades the basic fact that the 
Middle East lies at the southern door- 
step of the Soviet Union, just as Mex- 
ico and Central America sit at our 
southern flank. The Kremlin cannot 
be indifferent to the building up of 
Western military power on her south- 
ern borders, through NATO and the 
Bagdad Pact, anymore than we could 
remain calm if the Soviets developed 
a military alliance among the nations 
which lie to the south of the United 
States. Only a clear call for the neu- 
tralization of the entire region so as 
to remove it altogether as a pawn in 
the cold war struggle could have met 
the problem directly. Only a will- 
ingness to thaw out our frozen policy 
toward the Soviet Union could pave 
the way for negotiations with the 
Kremlin designed to seek fundamen 
tal solutions in the Middle East. On 
both these counts the President was 
silent. 

Nothing in the proceedings of the 
United Nations Assembly, including 
President Eisenhower's moderately af- 
firmative address, could obscure the 
fact that the United States has suf- 
fered a disastrous defeat in the Mid- 
dle East. The causes are not difficult 
to find. For years we have pursued a 
course of military maneuvering in 


that strategic area designed to prop 
up unpopular regimes which would 
play our game as military allies in 
our obsessive determination to con 
tain the Soviet Union. The result 
has been to alienate large masses of 
Arabs who hunger for a better life 
and to make enemies of Arab nation 
alists bent on wiping out Western 
colonialism and developing Arab 
unity. 


he net result of Dulles’ diplom- 
acy has been precisely the opposite of 
the goals sought, for we have gravely 
weakened our own stature among the 
Arab peoples, who regard us as hostile 
to their aspirations, and we have 
greatly strengthened Soviet influence 
in the entire area, for the Soviets 
shrewdly talk the language of the 
people and as shrewdly retrain from 
demanding military bases or alliances. 
Both our Bagdad Pact and the Eisen 
hower Doctrine, the Administration's 
only two policies in the Middle East, 
proved utterly meaningless when the 
crisis came because neither had any 
relation to the realities in the region. 


Our policy in Lebanon was wrong 
from start to finish. We had no moral 
right or legal sanction to pour our 
troops into that unhappy country, for 
there was no doubt that this was an 
internal conflict—not a case of inter 
national aggression. It was clear to 
the whole world that we had moved 
into Lebanon to support a govern- 
ment that had demonstrably forfeited 
much of its popular support. The 
United Nations observers had re 
ported unreservedly that there was no 
massive infiltration of military sup- 
port from President Nasser’s United 
Arab Republic or the Soviet Union. 
Its findings were clearly confirmed 
by Secretary-General Hammarskjold. 


Not only was intervention in Leb- 
anon immoral and illegal, but im- 
practical and self-defeating if our pur- 
pose was purely one of power politics. 
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We lost heavily in world respect, we 
weakened our position in Lebanon, 
and we strengthened the role of 
Egypt's President Nasser throughout 
the Middle East. Reporting from 
Lebanon where he had unusual op- 
portunities to observe conditions first 
hand, W. H. Lawrence, correspondent 
for the pro-intervention New York 
Times, emphasized that “U.S. mili- 
tary intervention backfired politically 
in Lebanon The presence of our 
troops there has served in a curious 
way to weaken friends of the United 
States and strengthen the Lebanese 
opposition.” And Joseph C. Harsch, 
foreign affairs analyst for the Chrs- 
tian Science Monitor, noted that “as 
an exercise in curbing President Nas- 
ser litthe was accomplished. On the 
contrary, his prestige and his influ- 
ence throughout the Arab countries, 
if anything, have gone up.” 


Secretary of State Dulles showed 
how little he had learned from the 
whole experience by hurrying off to 
a London meeting of the surviving 
members of the Bagdad Pact. This is 
the alliance he put together several 
years ago as part of our network of 
military pacts designed to contain 
the Soviet Union. The pact has em- 
bittered the Soviets, who fear it as a 
military threat aimed at their south 
ern borders, and it has infuriated 
Nasser, who regards it as an instru 
ment to maintain Western domina- 
tion over the Middle East. 


In London Dulles proceeded to in- 
volve the United States in the Bagdad 
Pact more deeply than ever. We had 
failed to become a full-fledged mem- 
ber although the pact was our crea 
tion. Now Dulles made us a “full 
partner,” although still not an actual 
member, for membership would re- 
quire Senate approval. The new com- 
mitment obligates us to defend 
against direct and indirect aggression 
a 3,000-mile frontier of mountain and 
desert extending from the Turkish 
Caucasus to Pakistan’s Khyber Pass. 
It means that we have guaranteed, 
among other things, to shore up the 
regimes in Turkey, Iran, and Pak- 
istan no matter how unpopular they 
may become with the people of these 
countries. It means that we will con- 
tinue to allow the Soviets to speak 
the language of the people's aspira- 
tions while we pursue our negative 
course of building military alliances 
and dealing with dictators, shahs, and 
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kings. It means that despite President 
Eisenhower's fine words at the United 
Nations Assembly our deeds continue 
to show how little we are prepared to 
face up to reality and act creatively. 


One of the most shocking 
military 


anon was the Eisenhower 


aspects 
intervention in Leb 
Administra- 
tion's failure to consult Congress, the 
United Nations, or our allies in 
NATO. The nation and the world 
were simply confronted with an ac 
complished fact. Subsequent efforts 
to discuss and debate the action were 
met with the that the die 
was cast, that there could be no turn 
ing back, and that there was no patri- 
otic course but to support the Pres- 
ident. When Representative Henry 
Reuss, Wisconsin Democrat, rose in 
the House of Representatives to won 
der why Congress was not consulted, 
he was shut up by Speaker Sam Ray 
burn, Texas Democrat, with this 
wholly undemocratic rebuke: “In 
times like these we had better allow 
matters to develop rather than make 
remarks about them.” In the case of 
Lebanon, and in other instances in 
the recent past, the people and their 
elected representatives in Congress 
seem to have had as little to say as 
their counterparts in totalitarian so- 
cieties. In this connection it is note 
worthy that in a speech to the Vet 
erans of Foreign Wars, Secretary ol 
State Dulles said the other day: “Ex- 
pediency and opportunism in policy 
are possible in an absolute despotism 
here the people have no voice in 
the formulation of foreign policy 
They are the slaves of whatever for 
eign policy it may from time to time 
adopt. But here the people are the 
masters and the government is the 
servant.” It would be difficult to con 
ceive a more obvious bit of humbug, 
especially in view of what happened 
in Lebanon without notice or debate 
of any kind. 


ot ow 


response 


Dag Hammarskjold faces a stagger- 
ing task in his assignment of seeking 


peace in the Middle East. A com- 
petent and resourceful negotiator, he 
may well succeed in reaching tenta- 
tive agreements on some issues. But 
we believe the larger hope for lasting 
settlement will elude him so long as 
the great powers maneuver for posi- 
tion in the region. That is why we 


must be 
the 
at the summit 
in an attempt to resolve 
the basic issues at conflict in the 
Middle East. The goals of such nego 
tiation, in our judgment, should in 
clude the following: 


One—Agreement by the great pow 
ers to seek the neutralization of the 
Middle East by refraining from mak 
ing military allies or fostering mili 
tary blocs in the region or engaging 
in arms traffic of any kind 


Two—United Nations and great 
power guarantee of the existing bor 
ders of the states of the Middle East 

including Israel—except for chang 
es resulting from negotiated agree 
ments among the states concerned. 


Three—Establishment of Jordan 
as a neutralized ward of the U.N 
to serve as the base of all U.N. peace 
making operations in the region. 


there 
between 


are convinced that 

genuine negotiations 
West and the Soviets 
if possible 


Four—Creation of a U.N peace 
force to serve permanently in the 
area, committed to preserving the 
territorial integrity of the 
the Middle East. 


states of 


Five—Agreement by the great pow 
ers and the U.N. to facilitate the 
peacetul merger of willing Arab states 


into a Pan-Arab federation 


Six—The development of a far 
ranging program of economic aid for 
all the states of the Middle East 
under the auspices of the U.N 


Seven—A joint allirmation by the 
Arab States of non-aggression 
non-interference in the 
other 


and 
affairs ol 
states—and a pledge by Israel 


disavowing expansionist ambitions 


Eight—-Formulation of a program 
to deal with the urgent problem ot 
the nearly one million Arab relugees 
in the Middle East. 


We are illusion that it 
will be easy to agree on these poli 
cies, but whether they are attainable 
or not, they seem to us to represent 
the minimum objectives which ought 
to form the basis of American foreign 
policy in the Middle East. To nego 
tiate for these agreements, even if we 
fail, would help at least to banish 
the stale and sterile atmosphere that 
envelops the Dulles approach to 
foreign policy and put us on the 
high road to affirmative goals. 


under no 
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Democratic Trend 


For 
there are a 
Americans 
it isn’t much 
have an excellent 
ing their control of both houses ol 
Congress, the 
Senate, this year. Or so 
the mathematics of the 
would indicate as the campaign be 
gins. Of the 34 Senate seats at stake 
in the elections, 21 are 
now held by Republicans and 13, in 
cluding six safe seats in the South, 
Clearly 





worth—and 
thoughtful 
that 


Democrats 


whatever it is 
great 
who have a 

the 
chance ol 


many 
nowuon 
worth 
increas 
and more especially 
campaign 
situation 


November 


are occupied by Democrats 
the Republicans must do much bette 
than the Democrats—and in the teeth 
of a strong Democratic trend 
to hold their own. Every survey, how 
ever, shows the Republican chances 


even 


of maintaining their present position 


are pretty dismal 


he lack of jubilation in progres 
sive circles over the prospect of major 
Democratic gains is not hard to find 
Most 
pretty 
Chere are distinguished exceptions in 
both 
and in more than halt 
in ettective choice, 


Democrats in Congress vote 


Republicans. 


much as do 


Senate and House, of course, 
a dozen states 
the voters do have 
but no one who studies the roll calls 
on major legislation and follows the 
response of members of Congress to 
the Eisenhower-Dulles foreign policy 
can escape the conclusion that a ma 
jority of the lawmakers in both pat 
join most significant 


This, of course, is especially 


ties forces on 
issues 


true in the field of foreign policy. 


Big Steal 


even big, brash Beth 
States Steel cor 


Apparently 
lehem and United 
porations were 
announcing the fourth 
price increase in steel in two years, 
for this time they arranged to have 
several of the smaller companies break 
the bad news by advancing prices a 


few days earlier, hoping to take some 


prospect ol 


September, 1958 


embarrassed at the 


of the onus from the two giant le 


ers ol the industry 


As il 


steel 


has so olten in ul pa 


industry 


sought to justi 
imnounced \ugust 

1 lal 
Increases labo 
stock market 


record ol steel 


latest price ris 


on the basis of costs 


but the reaction on the 


and the net incom 


indicate that the new price advance 


will add up to a good deal more than 


] } 


the higher wages paid to produce the 


steel. Ifa price rise were necessary to 


offset increased labor would 


Costs, it 
not result in greatel 
in stock values 
York Times 
story “STEFI 


INCREAS! 


profits or a surge 

Yet the July 31 New 
headlined a market 
IssuES SOAR ON PRIC! 

There is good reason for steel stock 
to soar every time the price ol steel 
goes up: net income, alter taxes, tor 
each 
SOH.50 In 


trom 
1957, a 


ton of finished steel 
1952 to $17.91 in 
gain in profit margin of 263 per cent 
The Senate Ant 
Trust and reported that 


ros 


Subcommittee on 
Monopoly 
the 1957 price increase of $6 a ton was 


at least twice the $2.50 to $3 a ton 


rise in labor costs 


The real 


price ol 


roots of the steady rise in 


the steel, and therefore in 
the cost of living generally, lie in the 
complete collapse, at least in steel, of 
two of the vaunted pillars of the tree 
enterprise and 
market few 


companies in industry, 


system competition 


Lhe 


this 


the free relatively 
heavy 
small 


where a company is measured 


in hundreds of millions of dollars 
and a large one in billions, all charge 
then Prices 


the same fon products 


ire “administered,” determined by 
the two colossal giants, United States 
Steel and Bethlehem, and all rise uni 
flormly at the same time. 

Noi make a pre 
tense of allowing prices to follow the 
old law of supply and demand, as 
the current increase at a 
time when production is far below 
and 


Prices follow one route only 


does steel even 


WILNESS 


capacity, has been for many 


months 
up. 


Happy Ending 





I ive Spanish 


freedom ire 
+} 
Thonth 
to one ol 


hberues cases ol recent 


In June 1957, while on 


from then Spanish destroyer in Sar 


Diego, the sailors crossed the borde1 


Mexico 


kFranco’s dictatorship 


irom 
S. Navy 
Spanish 


voluntary ré Lugees 


Lhe | 
Franco's 


into 
at tlhe request ol 
Navy, teamed up with U.S. immigra 
bi pught 


\pparently with the 


ofhcials, gave chase and 
the sailors back 
approval of a State Department more 
about U.S 


than 


Lion 


concerned bases in Fran 


cos with the American 


Spain 


tradition of political asylum, the sail 


ors were to be delivered into Spanish 


custody as deserters and sent to almost 


certain death at the hands ol a hiring 
squad 
But 


Union 


the American Civil Liberties 


stepped in with a writ ol 


corpus. Then began a yea 
two U.S. courts, 
\ttorney General's ofhce 
contending the 
turned 
and the ACLI 
virtually kidnapped from Mexico by 
the U.S. Navy in a 


manne Ihe first 


habeas 
long | | battle in 
with the U.S 
sailors should be re 


to Spain as military deserters, 


charging the men were 
wholly illegal 
ruled that 
under the Spanish-American treaty ol 
1902, calls for the 
military 


judge 
which mutual re 


urn of deserters, the sailors 
must be returned to Spain 

But ACLU, the 
ua & Appeals reversed the 


' . 
crecision iter = Six 


mm appeal by the 
ourt ol 


months delibera 


tion, orc 


ring the men freed and re 
leased to the Mexican government 
Lhe that 

the sailors were on legitimate shore 


while 


appclial court ruled since 


leave in the United States, they 
did until 
entered Mexico, and therelore did not 
the 1902 treaty. The de 
rapped the immigra 
lor its use of certain docu 


not become deserters they 
come unde 
cision sharply 
Lion service 
ments in returning the sailors to the 
United States, labeling them invalid 
that hits the 


a horseshoe fits the cloven 


and a “sham” “no more 


facts than 


hoot of an ox.” 


Hunger in Lebanon 





In the clash of powel politics and 
military that 
the struggle in Lebanon, the families 


maneuvering overlays 


been almost uni 
But the Quakers’ 


ol casual tic s have 


versally forgotten 





American Service Committee rarely 
forgets anyone, and the Lebanese are 
no exception. 

For several weeks the AFSC has 
been providing emergency relief in 
both rebel-held and government terri- 
tory. Now its modest funds are 
running low, and the Quaker repre- 
sentative in Lebanon has cabled a 
plea for help. 

The AFSC assistance is going pri- 
marily to families in which the bread- 
winner has been killed or wounded. 
The Service Committee points out 
that in addition to the humane act 
of preventing sheer starvation, “a 
prompt response to the human need 
in Lebanon from the American 
people may help assuage the bitter- 
ness recent events have provoked.” 

Ten dollars provides a month's 
food supply for a family. Contribu- 
tions may be sent to AFSC, 20 South 
12th Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Lagging Behind the Russians 





Painful as the facts may be, the 
evidence continues to multiply that 
the Russians are outstripping us in 
critical areas of life that bear directly 
on the struggle for supremacy be- 


tween the two rival systems. Consider 
the field of language study as a simple 
but dramatic example. When the 
Editor of The Progressive returned 
from the Soviet Union two years ago, 
he reported in these columns the 
astounding extent to which Soviet 
youth was mastering foreign lan- 
guages, principally English, but the 
tongues, too, of Europe, the Middle 
East, the Far East, and Latin America. 


What impressed him greatly was 
the speed and ease with which Soviet 
scientist-linguists translated the scien- 
tific publications of almost every 
country on earth and made them im- 
medately available to scientists every- 
where in the U.S.S.R. Compare this 
with an episode reported recently in 
the New York Times: 


Last winter the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation acquired the 30 or more mathe- 
matics and science textbooks used in 
the elementary and secondary schools 
of the Soviet Union. The purpose 
was to give us a clearer understanding 
of the comparison between Soviet and 
American standards. But some seven 
months afterwards the Russian text- 
books are still unevaluated because 
“the office has been unable to find 
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persons with dual competence in Rus- 
sian and in the subject-matter to make 
comparisons from partial translations 
with American school texts.” 

American scholars have testified be- 
fore Congressional committees that 
this, the richest nation on earth, is 
linguistically the most backward ma- 
jor country in the world. And we 
have been moving steadily backward 
over the years. The official figures 
show, for example, that in 1890 16.3 
per cent of American high school stu- 
dents studied foreign languages. Sixty- 
five years afterward, in 1955, the last 
year for which ofhcial statistics are 
available, the percentage had declined 
to 13.7. 


Among the Diplomats 





Our national language deficiency 
shows up most glaringly in the diplo- 
matic ranks. Many of our envoys 
abroad cannot read or speak the lan- 
guage of the country to which they 
are accredited, and this holds true for 
a considerable number of the junior 
staff who might be expected to trans- 
late for the political appointees to 
ambassadorial or ministerial posts. 
The Russians, on the other hand, 
almost always assign to their foreign 
service posts men and women who 
know the language of the country to 
which they are sent. 


Recently the Kiwanis Magazine 
carried a timely commentary on what 
this difference can mean: 


“Somewhere in the Middle East a 
crowd listens to a loud-speaker on a 
sound truck in the village market 
place. First the listeners hear a news 
summary, then a bitter propaganda 
barrage against Washington, and fi- 
nally a declaration of Moscow’s love 
for the Moslem world. An American 
official stands by, completely unable 
to understand the rapid flow of gut- 
tural sounds. Not far away, a Soviet 
diplomat smilingly turns to a group 
of bystanders and strikes up a con- 
versation with them in fluent Arabic. 
This Russian is one of a vast army 
of linguists trained in the U.S.S.R. to 
fight the West, not with automatic 
rifles or atomic artillery, but with the 
ordnance of foreign tongues.” 


Fallout 


Publication of the United Nations 
report on the effects of nuclear radia- 
tion has launched another round of 


debate on this touchy question, al- 
though the areas of dispute have nar- 
rowed. The U.N. report unanimously 
concluded, for example, that “even 
the smallest amounts of radiation” 
are liable to prove injurious, but esti- 
mates of the degree of damage varied 
enormously. 

Evaluations of the U.N. report, and 
the approach to the fallout problem 
generally, seem closely related to the 
observer's attitude toward the polit- 
ical question of testing nuclear 
weapons. Those in favor of continued 
testing emphasize minimum estimates 
of damage and use world-wide aver- 
ages for fallout to bolster their argu- 
ment that the slight statistical risk of 
injury is negligible compared with 
the military advantage gained by the 
tests, although even the most ardent 
supporters of the bomb testing policy 
have quietly abandoned the comfort- 
ing concept of a “clean” bomb. 

Those opposed to continued testing 
stress the larger estimates of damage 
and translate the statistics from im- 
personal percentages into numbers of 
men, women, and children who will 
be crippled or killed by fallout. 

But political questions aside, the 
National Committee for a Sane Nu- 
clear Policy has pointed out that a 
serious flaw in the U.N. report is its 
concentration on world-wide averages 
with a lack of attention to local 
phenomena. It is widely recognized 
that short-term fallout is highly local- 
ized, with the northern hemisphere 
receiving many times the southern 
share, and certain heavily populated 
areas such as the northern United 
States, California, and Japan being 
frequently doused with huge intensi- 
ties of radiation. 

SANE cites March rains in Berkeley 
in which radioactivity rose as high 
as 208 times the level set for “safe” 
drinking water, and points out that 
at times the standard for fresh veg- 
etables in California has been ex- 
ceeded by one to two thousand times. 

Nuclear scientist Ralph E. Lapp, 
in a, statement presented to SANE, 
said, “While the U.N. report presents 
a wealth of data on the global fallout 
problem attending nuclear tests, the 
real problem remains untouched— 
the problem of local fallout following 
nuclear war. I believe the important 
task awaiting the U.N. committee to- 
day is a prospectus of the biological 
consequences of nuclear war.” 
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The DULLES DILEMMA in the Middle East 


by SIDNEY LENS 


ioe LATEST Middle Eastern crisis 
spotlights once again the dilem- 
ma built into the policy pursued by 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles: 


To contain the Soviet empire the 
United States has forged a ring of 
military bases around the Russian 
heartland. A million and a quarter 
of our troops are stationed in 950 
military installations in 73 countries 
ready to drop retaliatory warheads at 
a moment's notice. A network of 
military alliances—NATO, the Bag- 
dad Pact, SEATO—formalizes this 
strategy. All Dulles has to do is keep 
these allies happy—and in power. 

The trouble, as Iraq proves so elo- 
quently, is that military bases are no 
more formidable than the stability of 
the country in which they are built. 
If a “friendly” regime topples, our 
bases topple with it. And in a world 
that is currently undergoing the most 
widespread revolution in all history, 
such regimes are toppling with in- 
creasing frequency. One after another 
of our so-called allies in the “free 
world”—Chiang Kai-shek, the mon- 
archs of Viet Nam and Egypt, the 
British-held states of India, Ceylon, 
and Burma, the French-held states 
of Tunisia, Morocco, Algeria, and 
now the whole Middle East—have 
fallen either to neutralism or Com- 
munism as the tidal wave of revolu- 
tion engulfs them. 


Dulles’ problem is that, like the 
Austrian Metternich of a century and 
a half ago, he keeps throwing empty 
sandbags against an inexorable flood. 
No statesman in modern times has 
tried so hard or traveled so far to 
make friends for American policy. 
But if he befriends the people and 
their nationalist leaders, he offends 
his own best friends at home—Stan- 
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dard Oil, United Fruit, and their 
kind. And if he befriends the tyrants 
and dictators, he eventually loses the 
countries themselves. 

It isn’t that Dulles is stupid or 
uninformed. It isn’t that he has 
failed to read his history books. But 
somewhere in the hard core of this 
old Wall Street lawyer is a blind spot 
that prevents him from seeing and 
understanding the nature of the revo- 
lution sweeping the underdeveloped 
areas of the world. He seems unable 
to break with those titans of Amer- 
ican and European industry whose 
policies stoke the fires of revolution 
the world over. 

The process is all too familiar. The 
great corporations invest their money 
abroad to earn profits far greater than 
they can earn at home. A barrel of 
oil that sells for $2.12 in the United 
States costs only 10 cents to 30 cents 
to produce in the Middle East, and 
earns an enormous gross profit of 
more than 1,000 per cent. This year 
alone the oil companies will make a 
profit of one and a quarter billion 
from just the Middle East. To main- 
tain this source of huge profits, how- 
ever, they must have “safe” regimes 
—regimes that will: 

e Be content with a 50-50 share of 
the profits, and a liberal interpreta- 
tion of what the word “profit” means. 

e Be willing to permit foreign cor- 
porations to take their profits out of 
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the country, rather than require them 
to invest in native industry and 
improvements. 

e See to it that wages are kept 
reasonably low and that trade unions 
are either non-existent or weak. 

e Guarantee the 
against expropriation. 


corporations 


It is a mistake to assume that the 
Western capitalists inherited the cor- 
rupt, reactionary, dictatorial regimes 
of the underdeveloped areas. On the 
contrary, they often sought out these 
unsavory elements. They helped them 
to power, gave them guns, trained 
their armies, registered the lands in 
their names. They formed, in effect, 
an alliance with them against the 
people. If a native wants a job with 
an oil company he usually gets it 
through his pasha, sheikh, mukhter— 
by whatever name the feudal lord is 
known. It is no exaggeration to say 
that without the Standard Oils, 
Dutch Shells, or Anaconda Coppers 
the feudal classes would have fallen 
long ago. As it is, they become richer 
and more gluttonous, while the great 
majority of the people gain little or 
no benefit from the wealth of oil, 
copper, and other resources extracted 
from their soil. 

Perhaps symbolic of this contradic- 
tory state of affairs was a section of 
Bagdad which the natives cynically 
called El] Assiman—The Capital. On 
the one side are the large oil tanks, 
source of great profits for the govern- 
ment and the Anglo-American cor- 
porations. On the other side is one 
of the most squalid areas anywhere 
in the world. Here, in the shadow 
of the wealth-producing oil tanks, 
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live thousands of persons in heart 
rending poverty, amid a stench that 
beggars description. The stink ol 
those thousands of people living to 
gether with their animals, lacking 
toilet facilities or clean water, is in 
describable. No Westerner 
been there will ever forget that smell 
The water of El Assiman was so pol 
luted that even mosquitoes and snails 
shied away from it. The children 
were skinny, shoeless, diseased, with 
only a 50-50 chance of reaching their 
teens. Trachoma and dysentery 
rampant. The adults were woebegone, 
hopeless refugees who had fled, not 
from any foreign conqueror, but from 
their own Iraqi sheikhs who tyran 
nized and brutalized them to the 
point where they preferred El Assi 
man to “home.” 


who has 


were 


Despite its oil riches, the per capita 
income of Iraq is only $115 a year 
about one-fourth that of 
half that of Lebanon, one-fifteenth 
that of the United States. And the 
gap between the rich and poor is so 
great that the average fellah is fortu 
nate if he earns $30 a year. In con 
trast, not a few of the sheikhs enjoy 
an annual income, after taxes, of 
more than $1 million dollars. 


Israel, one- 


According to a report of the Inter 
national Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, there were 603,698 
cases of malaria and 524,740 cases of 
trachoma in 1948 in Iraq—a nation 
of only five to six million people. In 
Biblical times Iraq (Mesopotamia 
and Babylon) supported a population 
of 30 million. Today it 
fifth as populous. The oil riches have 
done almost nothing for the people 
even though a development 
was established some years 
spend 70 per cent of the oil revenue 
for improvements. With such sums at 
its disposal some things did get done, 
but the corruption and boon-doggling 
were indescribable. An executive who 
worked for the Board told me: “You 
feel you are losing your principles by 
working for the government. You get 
to the point of talking like a Com 


is only one 


board 


ago to 





munist even though you are not one.” 
One another most of the 
money the Board seemed 
to wind up in the hands of the 
sheikhs sheikhs owned 
the government 

Ihe sheikhs were fat 
belore the West took over Sheikh 
Ghazi Ali El Kreim, a member ol 
parliament who opposed Nuri Said, 
told me: “The British 
sheikhs to exploit the people. 
Belore that we much closer to 
them, and far We used to 
have a small parliament in our home 
areas which decided on issues. A man 
like myself could not impose his per 
sonal will; there were some restraints. 
Now we can do as we please. 

“Our 
“was that we thought 


way ol 


spent by 
because the 


less affluent 


showed us 
how 

were 
less rich. 


he concluded, 
American inte 
ference into our affairs would help 
But the Americans have 
sritish methods.” 


big tragedy,” 


the pe ople 


only tollowed 


When the British first 
Iraq in 1919 there were perhaps 10 
or 15 sheikhs in the whole land. The 
Ottoman empire had given them lit- 
tle power, and the last Turkish gov- 
ernment had introduced some reforms 
which would have whittled that pow 
er even furthet ut the British en- 
dowed the sheikhs with many privi- 
them taxes, 
registered lands in their names, and 
the 


oct upied 


leges, absolved from 


raised many of their allies to 
sheikh level. 

There was no oil production in the 
Middle East, of when the 
British and French started their little 
game of imperialism at the end of 
the Nineteenth Century after 
World War I. But there were other 
resources, such as high grade cotton 
in Egypt. The Middle East is the 
strategic crossroads between Europe 
and Asia, in addition to being a lucra 
tive source of profits. For both reasons 
Britain wanted it to remain political 
ly impotent, socially backward. The 
exploiting the area de 


course, 


and 
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manded that whatever nations might 
emerge should be relatively helpless. 


It must be remembered that 
all the Arab countries, including 
those of North Africa, were part of 
the great Arab empire, united into 
one strong nation. They have a long 
common history, and a single lan 
guage. After their empire disinte 
grated the Turks ruled them for 
three or four centuries. When the 
British and French finally began to 
chip away at the Turkish Empire, 
with Britain taking Egypt in 1882, 
and both powers the whole Middle 
East after World War I, they divided 
the area into small, economically un 
viable units. France took Syria and 
Britain added Palestine, 
Jordan, and Iraq to her possessions 


once 


Lebanon; 


For 40 years, therefore, the youth 
and intelligentsia of the Middle East 
have been bitter against Britain 
and France—and now America—for 
thwarting Pan-Arabism, for keeping 
the area disunited. Almost every uni 
versity student—and in semi-literate 
nations these men play key roles in 
politics—is a zealous devotee of Pan 
\rabism. It is the consuming passion 
of the Middle East in a way that we 
Americans can not understand. It is 
of the same compelling force as the 
centuries-old dream of the Poles for 
independence from Russia, or of the 
Bulgars, Greeks, and others for inde- 
pendence from Turkey, or of the 
Latin-Americans for independence 
from Spain in the Nineteenth Cen 
tury. To understand it we must try 
to visualize a United States divided 
into forty-nine countries, held unde1 
a brutal foreign rule for four 
turies, and then finally taking its first 
steps towards independence. As Leb 
anon, Syria, Iraq, Egypt, Jordan have 
gained independence in the last two 
decades the flames of this Pan-Arab 
ism have spread spectacularly. Now, 
finally, their dream is moving toward 
reality. 


cen 


In nations like Lebanon, therefore, 
where Western oil interests are not 
a direct issue, it is the policy of keep 
ing Arabia disunited which evokes 
hatred against the West. The leading 
spirits of Lebanon feel that the West 
has kept them from federation with 
their fellow Arabic nations because 
it wants them all to remain weak and 
easily exploited both economically 
and politically. It is not “Soviet ag 
gression” that the people of Lebanon 
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fear, but continued Western maneu- 
vers against Arab unity. They want 
to draw closer to their Arab neigh 
bors, to set up some kind of common 
economy and development program, 
to join together culturally, to regain 
some of their common former great 
ness. They recognize in federation 
« major step towards breaking the 
sinews of feudalism and backward 
ness. When Jordan and Iraq teder 
ated, Nasser sent them a message ol 
congratulation and expressed the 
hope that this was a step in the broad- 
er direction of total federation. This 
made many friends for him in Leb- 
anon and elsewhere, whereas the 
American policy of “guaranteeing 
Lebanese independence” can _ only 
alienate a people that does not want 
separatism but federation. 


After World War II the United 
States wedged itself into the position 
formerly held by the British in the 
Middle East, but disturbed none ol 
the existing social fabric. Secretary 
of State Acheson yesterday and Dulles 
today did nothing to shake the power 
of the feudal lords The country 
where the United States has the great 
est influence, Saudi Arabia, is prob- 
ably the least changed from a social 
standpoint. Per capita income in this 
nation of seven million is only $70 
a year—$1.40 a week—even though 
$600 million a year in profits is shared 
by King Saud and his feudal friends 
on the one side, and Aramco, the 
American oil company, on the other. 
If this money were shared among the 
people it would double their living 
standards. But it is not shared. King 
Saud builds himself great palaces 
he now has 20 and is erecting two 
more at a reported cost of $100 mil- 
lion—and buys dozens of Cadillacs 
for himself and his retinue. The 
high living of this small clique of 
robber barons is an international dis- 
grace. But evidently neither Aramco 
nor the State Department are both 
ered: Saud was invited to the United 
States recently and given royal treat 
ment, including a visit with President 
Eisenhower 


No one pretends that there is any 
freedom or democracy in the nations 
where the Western corporations and 
the feudal lords have their cozy alli- 
ances. In Saudi Arabia there are no 
unions, no democratic rights what- 
ever. A man may have his hand cut 
off for stealing a trinket. When the 
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latest revolution occurred in lraq on 
July 15, there were 8,000 political 
prisoners in Nuri Said’s jails. Three 
thousand of them were members of 
the Baath Party, a Pan-Arabic Social 
ist party which opposes Russian as 
well as American foreign policies. In 
the elections of May 5 this year, 129 
of the 145 seats in parliament were 
uncontested. Except for a few areas 
in the big cities there was not a 
Political 
parties were outlawed, and anti-gov 
ernment newspapers suppressed. 

The alliance of Western capital 
and native feudalism was buttressed 
in more flourishing days by an o« 
cupying army. The British—unul 
their empire began to crumble be- 
tween the two wars——at least had the 
virtue of consistency. They recog- 
nized that the feudal lords were too 
corrupt and too inept to defend them 
selves from the people’s wrath. The 
British army did that job for them 

in India, Burma, Iraq, Egypt, and 
many other places. It was always 
there in an emergency 

Following World War II the 
United States picked up the mantle 
which the British had to discard. But 
its policy has lacked the old British 
consistency. Despite all of Dulles’ 
forensic bombast—and belore him 
Acheson’s—-American policy has re- 
mained weak and ineffective. It lacks 
the tiger quality of the old imperial- 
ism because it has been unable for 
many reasons—including public opin 
ion at home—to occupy and police 
the semi-feudal countries of the so 
called free world alliance. Instead, 
the United States has tried to accom 
plish its ends through economic brib 
ery; it has lavished hundreds of mil- 
lions on corrupt regimes in the hope 
that this would strengthen them 

The results, proven once again in 
Iraq and Lebanon, have been quite 
the opposite. The very military 
forces we were buttressing as a coun 


semblance of opposition 


terfoil to the people went over to 
the people in Iraq, and in Lebanon 
played a neutral role, refusing to put 
down the revolt. What historians and 





political scientists have known for 
more than a half century—that the 
old classes of the Middle and Far East 
can no longer defend their own sys 
tem by themselves—seems to have 
been totally lost on Dulles. Caught 
between the interests of Standard Oil 
on the one hand and the world-in 
revolution on the other, the Amer 
ican Secretary of State has been in 
capable of consistently supporting r 
action or consistently planting his 
feet with the inexorable revolution 


Only a decade ago most of the for 
ward-minded men of the Middle East 
looked to America for deliverance 
from the old imperialism of Britain 
and France. Now that the United 
States had become the dominant 
world power they thought it would 
introduce the principles ol the Decla 
ration of Independence around the 
globe. Instead the United States con 
tinued the old policies, but without 
even the courage of consistency. It 
continued to bark like the old im 
perialists but without the teeth of 
imperialist occupation. Caught in 
the vise of opposing the nationalist 
revolution while speaking glowingly 
of its own revolutionary principles, 
the United States did nothing but 
try to deflect internal hostilities in 
the police states of the Middle East 
towards Russia. But such a_ policy, 
heedless of the realities of these coun 
tries, could end only in failure 

Fayek Sammeraiey, one of the lead 
ers of the Istiqlal Party which made 
the recent revolution in Iraq, has 
been telling the American embassy 
for years about this inconsistency. In 
1953 he was scheduled to meet with 
Dulles for an informal chat. I don’t 
know whether this meeting actually 
took place because Sammeraiey spent 
a good deal of the time since then in 
prison and hasn't written me on this 
point. But in 1953, while driving my 
wife and me to the ruins of Babylon, 
he rehearsed his words with us 








“I listen quite often,” he was going 
to tell Dulles, “to your Voice of Amer- 
ica programs beamed at Iraq. What 
I hear is the story of Rumania and 
Hungary, about their dictatorships, 
their slave labor, and how their op- 
positionists are being put in jail. But 
what you tell us about Rumania is 
true ‘ere. Our parties are illegal, 
our ters—including myself—are 
thro .1 jail, there is no such thing 
as dc.uocracy, our government is cor- 
rupt, our people—despite the oil— 
are poor. Our nation, though nom- 
inally independent like Rumania, is 
actually controlled by Britain through 
her perennial stooge, Nuri Said. Why 
should anyone in Iraq be horrified 
by what goes on in Rumania when 
we are suffering from almost identical 
evils here? And how can you criti- 
cize Rumania when you fail to criti- 
cize Iraq? 

“If you're really for democracy, 
Mr. Dulles,” so Fayek intended to 
conclude, “don’t support the Nuri 
government; help us overthrow it and 
introduce true democracy. Help us 
destroy the feudal aristocracy, divide 
the land, establish cooperatives, in- 
dustrialize. Then you will have a 
real ally in Iraq.” 

Sammeraiey’s words were all too 
prophetic. The State Department 
stuck with Nuri to the end, even 
when revolution was deposing him, 
and has finally lost not only Nuri but 
Iraq as well. 


The same pattern evolved in 
Egypt, and now in Lebanon. Dulles 
seeks his friends from the most con- 
servative rather than from the most 
progressive elements of these nations. 
One of the leaders of the revolt 
against Chamoun in Lebanon was a 
40-year old Socialist named Kemal 
Jumblatt. Though he was the head 
of a feudal family of the Druze re- 
ligious sect, Jumblatt gave most of 
his land to his peasants. In 1952 he 
was the leader of the revolution which 
put Chamoun into power, but he re- 
fused to take a leading role himself 
because he came from a minority re- 
ligious group and because he felt that 
half his supporters followed him for 
the wrong reasons. They respected 
him as the head of an old family, 
rather than as the leader of the Pro- 
gressive Socialist Party which aspired 
to broad social changes for the coun- 
try. “I need time,” he said, “to edu- 
cate the peasants around a social pro- 
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gram, to awaken them from their 
backwardness.” 

Jumblatt, a “third camp” socialist, 
was considered friendly enough to the 
West so that the State Department 
invited him to the United States a 
few years ago to tour the country at 
its expense. Today he is a leader of 
an anti-Western revolt. 

What Jumblatt would do for his 
country is to industrialize it and to 
liberate the peasant from the land- 
lord class. But Chamoun has long 
ago forgotten this program, and 
American policy has merely helped 
maintain the status quo. When a 
Point Four program introduces irri- 
gation to some of the villages, it helps 
only the landlord class—not the 
peasants. The feudal lord buys trac- 
tors and agriculture becomes more 
efficient, but the peasant is usually 
thrown off the land and made to shift 
for himself. Since there is no indus- 
trial program he can not move to the 
city to find work. Instead he vegetates 
in the interior, living with his equally 
poor relatives, a prey to revolutionary 
agitation. Point Four irrigation thus 
makes the landlord much richer and 
the fellah even more downtrodden. 


In presenting his case to the Amer- 
ican public, Dulles glosses over these 
“details.” He insists that he must 
follow his current courses because of 
the “greater enemy’—Russia. In the 
Dulles political rainbow those re- 
gimes that side with the United States 
are “good,” regardless of their social 
crimes, and those that are neutral or 
revolutionary are “bad,” regardless ot 
their social achievements. His insist- 
ence that neutralist governments help 
Soviet foreign policy and must there- 
fore be challenged on that score alone 
has contributed greatly to American 
reverses in the Middle East. 

The leaders of the Middle East 
revolution, like Jumblatt, Samme- 
raiey, the Baath Party, and others 
who are just as opposed to the Soviets 
as they are to Dulles, correctly de- 
nounce this Dulles argument as spe- 
cious. Until it can stabilize its power, 
free its economy from the fetters of 
the past, and industrialize, a revolu- 
tionary regime has little choice but 
to maneuver between the great pow- 
ers. The United States, during its 
own revolution of 1776, accepted lib- 
eral help from the French monarchy 


against the British. Washington's 
policy of “no entanglements’’—the 
guidepost of our foreign policy for 
more than a century—was not much 
different from that of modern 
neutralism. 

What then is wrong with the new 
revolutionary regimes of the Twen- 
tieth Century following the same 
course? A wiser Secretary of State 
would recognize that Nehru’s and 
Nasser’s neutralism could become one 
of the most potent weapons against 
Communism and Russia. The neu- 
tralists could seal off the whole under- 
developed world against Communist 
infiltration if they were encouraged 
by American policy. None of them 
is friendly to the Soviets. Nasser, in 
fact, has put the Communist leaders 
in jail; and the formation of the 
United Arab Republic with Syria was 
aimed, in part at least, towards oblit 
erating Communist influence in that 
country. 


But the Dulles policy of combating 
the nationalist revolution only drives 
our best potential allies further to- 
wards the Soviet camp. When Dulles 
reneges on a promise to help Nasser 
build the Aswan dam, he forces him 
to seek financial aid from the only 
other country that can offer it, Rus 
sia. When Dulles and Eisenhower 
send troops to the Middle East to 
support conservative regimes like that 
of Hussein in Jordan and Chamoun 
in Lebanon, Iraq, Egypt, Syria, and 
the oppositions in Lebanon and _Jor- 
dan can only turn to Russia for arms 
and diplomatic help. The Dulles pol 
icy not only cuts us off from hundreds 
of millions of potential friends, but 
undermines its own end of military 
encirclement (itself a mistaken pol- 
icy) by driving one country after an- 
other out of the Western camp. 

The damage to American policy 
can hardly be repaired until we make 
the present revolution, including Pan 
Arabism, the pivot of our strategy for 
the Middle East. So long as the area 
festers in poverty and remains in 
hibited by semi-feudal social institu 
tions, it can only be a source of never- 
ending strife and war-potential. If 
both the West and Russia would stop 
trying to use the Middle East as a 
pawn in a power game or as a field 
for exploitation, and permit it to 
develop its own—neutral—way, there 
would be a genuine prospect for 
peace in these ancient lands. 
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ROOTS OF REVOLUTION 


by SALIH WAKIL 


res pAys alter the startling 
news of the revolt in Iraq on 
July 14, I received a letter from my 
father, a retired shoemaker in the 
city of Bagdad, the capital of Iraq. 
In language reminiscent of his close 
companion, the Koran, he said, “May 
1 extend my congratulations on 
the establishment ol beloved 
republic.” 


oul 


This simple statement of a poor, 
elderly artisan who has lived through 
generations of bloodshed and 
tyranny in our homeland expresses 
the feelings of the overwhelming ma 
jority of my fellow Lraqians toward 
the successful revolution. But the re 
straint of his words veils the tremen 
dous joy in the hearts of the Iraqi 
people that now they can have a 
taste of freedom, and an opportunity 
to educate their children and to en- 
joy the benefits of the material riches 
of their country 


two 


I share this joy, but as a resident 
of the United States for 10 years, I 
am disturbed by the misunderstand- 
ing and misrepresentation of the true 
situation in Iraq that led to the revo- 
lution. Most of the American press 
views the revolt only in terms of the 
East-West power struggle, and since 
the old regime in lraq was an ally of 
the West, it is assumed that the new 
regime must be an ally of the 
Communists. 


The fact is that the revolution 
would have come even if the United 
States and the Soviet Union did not 
exist. It had its roots in the tyranny 
and feudalism within Iraq itself, the 
repression of freedom and the terror 
of the Iraqi rulers against their own 
people. If there is any sympathy to- 
ward communism among the new 
Iraqi leaders, it has not been weak- 
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ened by the short-sighted and self- 
contradictory policies of Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles, which have 
identified the United States so closely 
with the corrupt dictatorship which 
ruled Iraq with blood and iron. But 
in spite of the United States’ policies 
rather than because of them, the new 
government of Iraq indicated quickly 
and firmly a desire to maintain 
friendship with the West. 


The new government, in its first 
decree, promised the people that it 
would uphold the U.N. charter and 
the principles of the Bandung con 
ference; it promised to call for a 
plebiscite to ratify a new constitution 
and to observe democratic principles. 
It has taken the first step towards 
equal rights for all the people by dis- 
carding the outmoded tribal law. It 
has limited land ownership to 600 
acres, thus breaking down the big 
estates of the feudal landlords. 

Both from the historical record and 
from my own personal acquaintance 
with several leaders of the new gov- 
ernment, I feel confident it will steer 
a democratic course. Instead of feel- 
ing alarm, the people, the press, and 
the government of the United States 
should be happy that another nation 
has joined the “free world,” after 40 
years of unhappiness and fear and 
poverty. 


World War I marks the beginning 
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of the modern era in Irag. The for 
mal system of government in Iraq 
since that time has ranged from the 
British occupation and then the man- 
date to partial independence under 
the shadow of the 1930 treaty with 
Britain and the Bagdad Pact, and 
now to the republic established by 
the July 14 revolution. Throughout 
this period the real system of govern 
ment can be described by one word 
dictatorship. This dictatorship was 
almost invariably under the direction 
of Nuri es Said, who exerted his in- 
fluence either directly while in office 
or by remote control from his com- 
fortable retreats in Geneva or Lon- 
don. The brutality of the regime 
varied from extreme savagery to mild 
repression, depending on the degree 
of resistance by the people, general 
conditions within the country, and 
the international situation. The 
people have varied in their response 
from actual revolution in 1920, to 
various small or scattered Kurdish 
revolutions, to mumerous insurrec- 
tion movements and general defiance. 


After World War II, conflict be- 
tween the people and the ruling 
clique sharpened, and the dictator- 
ship assumed an especially brutal 
form. 1946 stands out as the year of 
greatest relative freedom and de- 
mocracy in the whole history of Iraq, 
for it was then that political parties 
and trade unions were permitted to 
function. But soon the ruling class 
discovered that this freedom would 
basically undermine their power. 
Then the government clamped down 
on the activities of political parties 
and the first bloody massacre of work- 
ers took place, near the oil fields in 
Kirkuk. This incident was used as a 
pretext to dissolve many trade unions 
and political parties and to launch 
a reign of terror throughout the 
country. 

It was under these circumstances 
that the “Portsmouth Treaty” was 
negotiated by the then prime min- 
ister Salih Jabir to bring the 1930 
Treaty up to date and to establish a 
new relationship with Britain based 
upon the “common defense” of the 
two countries, with various conces- 
sions to British military and economic 
interests. The Iraqi people immedi- 
ately rejected this treaty and were so 
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aroused that the ruling class was 
forced to retreat from its position and 
scrap the Portsmouth Treaty. The 
prime minister was dismissed and a 
promise was extracted that no such 
treaty would be approved if it did 
not comply with the wishes of the 
people. 

However, these gains did not last 
very long. The entry of the Iraqi 
forces into the Palestine war in May, 
1948, brought martial law, declared 
on the pretense of protecting the rear 
of the army. Immediately the govern- 
ment arrested anyone opposed to the 
1948 treaty and another reign of ter- 
ror swept the entire country. Work- 
ers were massacred in Habania, in 
Basra, and the Zubiar-Basra oil fields. 
All labor unions were dissolved and 
literally hundreds of patriots impris- 
oned, tortured, and exiled. Schools 
and colleges throughout the country 
were infested with government agents 


and secret police, resulting in the 
dismissal of hundreds of teachers. 
When I visited Iraq two years ago I 
found that half of my high school 
teachers had been imprisoned or 
exiled. One of them had had all his 
fingernails pulled out in prison, not 
for any overt act but merely because 
of his political beliefs. Hundreds of 
students were either jailed or drafted 
into the army and sent to “corrective” 
concentration camps. Police activi- 
ties were not restricted to the urban 
areas but were extended to include 
the whole countryside. Resistance to 
the absolute rule of the feudal sheiks 
was mounting, and demands for land 
reform were heard everywhere. The 
mobile police came to the aid of 
Nuri’s hatchet-men, the feudal sheiks, 
and did not hesitate to mow down 
the peasants and burn their huts. The 
immediate reaction to this terror was 
the abortive uprising in November 
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1952, which can be regarded as a 
prelude to the successful 1958 revolu 
tion. The 1952 revolt brought on a 
government reaction more intense 
than ever in its brutality. 

In the meantime, external pressure 
mounted on the governments of the 
Middle East to fall in line and join 
the various alliances and military 
pacts. But resistance to such pacts 
had stiffened considerably among the 
peoples of the area. Finally the log 
jam was broken when Secretary ol 
State John Foster Dulles toured the 
Middle East in 1953 and hit upon 
the “brilliant” idea of the Bagdad 
Pact. The idea was to have the gov 
ernments of the Middle East, prin- 
cipally Turkey and Pakistan, play an 
important role in the formulation of 
the alliance. These two dependable 
allies, under the pretense of Islamic 
unity, were counted on to pull in 
other countries, such as Iran. The 
power of Nuri es Said could be de 
pended upon to draft Iraq as the only 
Arabian member, thus opening the 
door to other Arab states to join 


President Nasser of Egypt immedi- 
ately opposed this scheme. His oppo- 
sition was not based on jealousy, as 
the American press wanted us to be 
lieve, but rather on a deep-rooted mis 
trust of Western colonialism. He re- 
garded this pact as another means ol 
perpetuating Western domination of 
the area. Nasser had just completed 
the settlement for the final withdraw- 
al of British forces from the Suez 
Canal Zone and was in no mood to 
enter into new alliances. Thus the 
attention of the West was focused on 
Nuri es Said and the crown prince 
Abdul Ilah as the only dependable 
friends in that area who could make 
the Bagdad Pact succeed. 


Nuri laid careful plans for the 
signing of the pact at Bagdad on 
February 24, 1955. In June, 1954, a 
new parliament was elected with 13 
members of the opposition squeezing 
through despite police efforts to inter- 
fere in their election. The newly 
elected parliament met for one day 
and was adjourned never to be 
called back again. A new drama was 
unfolding. Following a public ex- 
change of letters with the King, Nuri 
es Said agreed to take over the gov 
ernment and pledged: to dissolve the 
newly elected parliament; to call for 
new “elections”; and to “abrogate” 
the 1930 treaty with Britain. 
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Immediately on 
government issued several decrees: 

e Under the pretext of fighting 
communism, article 89A of the Bag 
dadi criminal code was expanded to 
include the maximum penalty of ex 
ecuuion or life imprisonment at hard 
labor for anyone “who advocates com 
munism, is a member of the Commu 
ni. Party, a member of peace parti- 
san., a member ol the democratic 
youth or the like’—(my emphasis). 

e The nationality act, which au- 
thorized the interior minister to 
withdraw Iraqi citizenship from and 
deport anyone convicted under Arti- 
cle 89A. This is an outright violation 
of the Iragi constitution which tor 
bids the deportation of Iragians. 

e The labor union act, which au- 
thorized the interior minister to dis 
solve all trade unions and_profes- 
sional organizations. Only two pro- 
fessional organizations were allowed 
to function: the bar association and 
the medical association. 

e A decree which authorized the 
interior minister to dissolve all polit- 
ical parties, and_ clubs 
whether politic al, religious, econom 
ic, cultural, or scientific. On a single 
day 465 parties, clubs, and societies 
were ordered disbanded 


taking ofiice his 


societies, 


e A decree which regulated publi- 
cations within the country. Immedi- 
ately the government stopped publi 
cation of all newspapers, magazines, 
and leaflets, whether scientific, cul- 
tural, political, or religious. Permits 
reissued for only seven news- 
papers in the whole country. 


were 


e The decree which forbade assem- 
bly and demonstration of the people 
except with the consent of the in- 
terior minister, who was also author- 
ized to disperse any illegal gatherings 


by torce if necessary. 


Armed with these decrees, the gov 
ernment felt strong enough to call 
for “tree elections.”’ Nuri es Said had 
thus assured himself a 100 per cent 
victory. Of 145 candidates, 129 were 
unopposed, 

Now that Nuri had obtained his 
rubber stamp parliament, he pro- 
ceeded to bring the Bagdad Pact into 
the open. With this parliament it 
took Nuri exactly 10 minutes to ob- 
tain complete approval of the pact 
from both houses. There was no time 
even to type and to distribute the text 
of the pact to the deputies. Thus the 
Bagdad Pact came into being. The 
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press in the United States hailed it 
as “a great personal triumph for the 
diplomacy of Secretary Dulles.” Nuri 
was pictured by the West as the great 
champion of democracy and Lraq was 
the bastion of “the free world”—but 


this view did not prevail within Iraq. 


The Bagdad Pact isolated Iraq 
from Egypt and the rest of the Arab 
world. It sparked a serious uprising 
in Jordan which culminated in the 
dismissal of Glubb Pasha by King 
Hussein. It stiffened the opposition 
of President Nasser to the pact. It 
even put King Saud and President 
Chamoun of Lebanon, both staunch 
supporters of the West, on the de 
fensive, and they felt it necessary to 
disclaim any interest in joining the 
pact. In short, it split the Arab world 
for the first time into pro-Western 
and anti-Western camps. Ac the same 
time it moved the Soviet Union to 
campaign actively within the area in 
an effort to nullify and shatter the 
pact which was operating on her 
doorstep. 


The pressure was mounting against 
Nuri’s government as a result of such 
tactics. An open revolt had swept 
the country in late 1956 in support 
of Egypt against French-British-Is 
raeli aggression. This revolt was so 
serious that the minister of the in 
terior, Said Qazzaz, declared in par- 
liament we were actually fight 
ing against international communism 
[sec] in 12 out of 14 provinces 
However, Nuri, thanks to the alert 
ness of his police and their brutal 
methods, was able in the 
the New York Times, “to ride the 
storm salely "., Anthony Nutting, 
undersecretary of state in Eden's gov- 
ernment, described the mood of the 
people at that time: “It had been a 
tough time, especially for Nuri with 
his record of sympathy towards Brit- 
ain. But for the first time in Iraqi 
history a prime minister had refused 


words olf 


a mob that was howl 
ing tor his resignation, if not for his 
blood 
something ol the greatest significance 
for the future.” Nutting’s prophetic 
words were fulfilled soon alter by the 
Bagdad mob that shed the blood of 
the dictator Nuri es Said 


Lo give way to 


(my emphasis), and this was 


Amer 
Developme nt 


Much has been made in the 
ican press ol the Iraqi 
Board as evidence ol a 
social-minded government under Nuri 
es Said. The development board was 
established in 1952 with 70 per cent 
of the oil revenues $300 
million a being diverted to 
wards its operation. 
gram, on paper, included the build 
ing of roads, bridges, dams, schools, 
houses, and similar worthwhile proj 
But widespread corruption, ta 
voritism, and the granting of 
tracts to dummy companies nullified 
its impact on the people as a whole 
and put most of the money in the 
pockets of the already rich and 
powertul. 


The generous in 
financing palaces, a grandiose but use 


progr ssive, 


(now over 
year) 


I he board 5 pro 


ects. 


con 


board has been 
less opera house, irrigation projects 
which benefited only Nuri’s feudal 
landowners, and in building houses 
that handed out to supporters 
of the old regime—and taken back 
if the support were withdrawn 

As a result of the activities of the 
board the rich became richer and the 
poor became poorer. Moreover, very 
little money was spent on industrial 
development and the establishment 
of industries that would create jobs 
lor the people. Nuri adamantly re 
fused to accompany his economic de 
velopment program, such as it was, 
with changes in the social structure 
Furthermore, he never hid his 
tempt for intellectuals and students. 


were 


con 


Surely a state of affairs like that I 
have just described could not have 
lasted for very long. For those who 
knew the realities of the situation it 
was only a matter of time, the path 
was well marked, and the end was 
certain. On July 14 of this year the 
news was flashed all over the world 
of the creation of the new republic 
in Iraq. It was the end of an old, 
outdated, and hated regime and the 
beginning of a new, happier chapter 
in the history of my country. 
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The Fatal Obsession 
in U.S. Foreign Policy 


by SENATOR J. W. FULBRIGHT 


QO" FOREIGN policy is inadequate, 
outmoded, and misdirected. It 
is based in part on a false conception 
of our real, long-term national in- 
terests and in part on an erroneous 
appraisal of the state of the world 
in which we live. Worse, it reflects a 
dangerous apathy and a quite incom- 
prehensible unwillingness to look 
facts in the face. 

We should put off no longer a com- 
plete reconsideration and reorienta- 
tion of our foreign policy. We have 
already waited far too long. 

Time and again we have put things 
off. Time and again we have drifted 
until circumstances reached an intol- 
erable state, and then we have rushed 
to the brink. This time we have even 
put one foot over the brink. There 
we dangle, waiting and wondering 
what will come next. We are now 
looking squarely into the abyss of 
war, a war which we do not seek 
and which can only have the most 
catastrophic consequences for all 
humanity. 

But the issue of peace or war is 
only one of our problems. Equally 
troublesome—and a good deal more 
complicated—are the questions of 
what our long-term position in the 
world is going to be and of what 
specific kind of world we think 
would best serve our long-term in- 
terests. It is no answer to say we want 
to live at peace in a free, peaceful, 
and secure world. That is a hope 
which we all share, but it is only a 
hope; it is not a policy. 

My fear is that if we continue as 
we have been and are, we will lose 
so much ground diplomatically, po- 
litically, and economically that the 
question of a shooting war will really 
become irrelevant. 
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Before our remaining toeholds go, 
it is time that we stop to look at 
where we are. Even more important, 
it is time to ask ourselves how we 
have gotten into this predicament. 
Only the blindest of optimism would 
interpret our international position 
as a secure one. The fact is that we 
are in trouble, very deep trouble, re- 
gardless of what happens next in the 
Middle East. The exposed position 
we now occupy in that area is only 
one reflection of that trouble. 

A year ago we had another reflec- 
tion of it, when the Soviet Union 
launched the first of the Sputniks. 
That event told us what many already 
knew, but what this government 
chose to ignore. It told us that there 
had grown up elsewhere in the world 
a capacity for scientific, intellectual, 
and technical achievements, which, if 
it had not already done so, would 
soon surpass our own. This had hap- 
pened in a country and under a sys- 
tem which was hostile to our own 
and to the freedom which we cherish. 
It upset the basic asumption upon 
which our defense had rested since 
World War IIl—the assumption of 
our ability to maintain a substantial 
scientific and technical supremacy in 
this country. 

The launching of the first Sputnik 
shocked us into a momentary con- 
frontation with reality. Some of us 
recognized that for years this nation 
had wallowed in a kind of fool's par- 
adise in jolly and supercilious com- 
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placency while elsewhere others of 
more serious bent of mind had 
worked. There was a realization that 
we had seriously neglected education. 
There was a realization that others 
had labored while we had _ loafed. 
The reformation was momentary. 
The smug and apathetic tendencies of 
our leadership soon spread to the rest 
of the nation. 

Recently events occurred in Latin 
America to remind us of the pre- 
cariousness of our position in the 
world. There, in an area with which 
we had once enjoyed a most cordial, 
friendly, and intimate association; in 
this area regarded as safe, above all 
others, a symbolic explosion occurred 
no less startling in its impact on the 
nation than the first Sputnik. A few 
years back, a former Vice President 
had been greeted with almost hyster- 
ical approval in Latin America. The 
present Vice President was spat upon 
and stoned. This, too, was a measure 
of how far we had fallen. This, too, 
gave us cause to think. What had we 
done? After all, this outburst of re- 
sentment and fury was directed at 
something besides Nixon as a person. 
Once again, for a brief time, we 
turned our attention to the serious 
business of what had gone wrong. 
Once again, the soul-searching began 
and once again it did not last long. 
We found an easy reassurance in the 
smug belief that only a relative hand- 
ful of Latin Americans participated 
in the riots and that they were either 
Communists or Communist sympa- 
thizers. Once again, the same apathet- 
ic inertia spread from the govern- 
ment to the people. Once again, Latin 
America receded from the front pages 
of the press to the last pages. 


Now it has happened again. We 
awaken one morning and find strange 
hands in control of what we believed 
to be the most reliable of the Mid- 
dle Eastern nations, so reliable that 
we had encouraged it to join in a 
friendly military pact. Its King, 
whom we had been given to under- 
stand was a good and progressive 
chap, is no more. We are face to face 
with new rulers of Iraq, who despite 
the hundreds of millions we have 
spent on intelligence groups, are un- 
known factors to us. We scarcely 
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knew whether to take them to our 
bosom or send them to the same 
mental oblivion to which we have 
consigned the Chinese Communists 
in the naive belief that if we failed 
to acknowledge their existence, they 
would somehow go away. 

Next morning, we find that our 
Marines have landed in Lebanon. It 
has taken this shock to bring ou 
errant attention once again to the 
highly dangerous conditions extant 
in the world in which we live. How 
long will our fleeting awareness last 
this time before it disappears? Per- 
haps it would be well to ask ourselves, 
Where will the shock come next? 

One thing is certain, if we go on 
as we are, more shocks await us in 
the not too distant future and in 
many parts of the world. If we go on 
as we are, soon—in the fashion of 
the cat on the hot tin roof—we shall 
be skipping from one crisis to an- 
other all over the globe unable to 
get our footing anywhere. We shall 
not even have time for another spell 
of apathy before we are face to face 
with unspeakable disaster, At ‘worst, 
it will be the disaster of war, which 
presumably everything we have done 
in the past ten years has been de 
signed to prevent. At best, we shall 
be up against the disaster of an isola- 
tion of this country from reasonable 
and essential intercourse with great 
areas of the world. We may well be, 
as we already are in China and in 
the Soviet sphere, persona non grata 
in vast areas of Asia and Africa and 
Latin America, and even perhaps in 
Europe. 


There is an irony in this. For de- 
cades, we sought to isolate ourselves 
from the rest of the world. We have 
abandoned that course, only to find 
that now, increasingly, the rest of 
the world seeks isolation from us. 

It is time to ask ourselves some 
searching questions. Think about it 
for a moment. This country emerged 
from World War II at an unprece- 
dented pinnacle of world power and 
influence. Most of the world was with 
us. We were looked upon from one 
end of the earth to the other as the 
great hope of mankind. Even our 
erstwhile enemies were ostensibly 
not unfriendly. In deed as well as in 
word, we stood for peace, progress, 
and the international leadership of 
freedom. This was the wave of the 
future—not communism—and no 
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power of Soviet 
able to shake that 
conviction. 


propaganda was 
almost universal 


I need hardly recall that a decade 
later this conviction had disappeared 
in large areas of the world, and in 
many others it was gravely shaken. 
The first question which we must ask 
ourselves is, why have we slipped? 
Is it Soviet propaganda which has 
been responsible for the change? Does 
the fault lie in the diabolical genius 
of the Russians for spreading lies 
and having them believed, or does it 
lie in ourselves? 

An aphorism I heard the other day 
has some pertinence in this connec- 
tion. A man may fail many times, 
this saying goes, but he is not really 
a failure until he starts blaming 
others. I suggest this is true of na- 
tions, too, and it is painfully decrip- 
tive of the U. S. government at this 
point in history. Everything that goes 
wrong is laid at the door of com 
munism. I suggest that some of the 
blame belongs closer to home. 

We can bewail the fact that the 
Russians did their homework and 
launched the Sputnik, but we had 
better look to our own failure to 
place greater emphasis on scientific 
progress and intellectual achieve- 
ment. We can berate the Soviet Un- 
ion for attempting to enlarge its rela- 
tions with Latin America, or we can 
look to ourselves for losing the bene- 
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ficial intimacy which we once enjoyed 
with that part of the world. We can 
denounce the Soviet Union for seek 
ing a foothold in the Middle East, 
or we can examine our own failure 
to develop policies which win th 
acceptance of the peoples of that 
region. We can decry the Soviet Un 
ion’s great influence in China, or we 
can look to ourselves for cutting off 
all our contacts with the Chines 
people by emulating the habits of the 
ostrich. We can complain of Soviet 
efforts to undermine NATO, or we 
can ask ourselves why we have failed 
to give affirmative leadership to the 


free nations of the West. We can 


berate the Soviet Union for posing 
before the world as the defender of 
the ordinary man’s vital interest in 
peace, or we can look to ourselves for 
our failure to give an intelligent lead 
ership to mankind's hope for peace 


For years now we have taken the 
easy way. Let something go wrong 
whether it be in China or Nigeria 
and we have had a ready answer. The 
Soviet Union was behind it. What a 
perfect formula for the evasion ol 
reality and, I may add, what a futile 
formula. If there is a single factor 
which more than any other explains 
the predicament in which we now 
find ourselves, it is our readiness to 
use the spec ter of Soviet communism 
as a cloak for the failure of our own 
leadership. The Soviet Union has in 
deed been our greatest menace—not 
so much because of what it has done 
but because of the excuses it has pro- 
vided us for our own failures. I am 
told that even now leaders of the Ad- 
ministration go to bed with tracts 
from the Marxist litany in order bet- 
ter to understand their adversaries. 
Now, I am not averse to these stu- 
dious pursuits. I suggest, however, 
that they ought not to be followed to 
the point of obsession. They ought 
not to be used, like a hot pad, as a 
comforting device to provide surcease 
from the more chilly business of ex 
amining our policies with a view to 
removing the weaknesses and inade 
quacies which the Communists are 
only too happy to exploit. 

There was a time, perhaps, when 
we could afford the use of the Com- 
munist crutch to excuse us from the 
disagreeable task of facing up to our 
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own inadequacies. We had a margin 
of power and good will throughout 
the world which enabled us to put off 
the day of reckoning. We no longer 
have that margin. Now, we will either 
look at ourselves, our policies, and 
our practices abroad with the closest 
scrutiny, or we will face the gravest 
of consequences. 

For those who would still take com- 
fort in the belief that all our diffi- 
culties arise from what they apparent- 
ly regard as the super-human capa- 
bilities of the Russians, I can only 
say, what nonsense is this. Are we to 
admit that we are, as men, less cap- 
able, less astute, less able than the 
Russians? If that is the case, we had 
better will the world to them without 
further ado—and ourselves along 
with it. But, if we are their equals as 
men, and if the ideologies for which 
we bear witness are superior to theirs, 
then in heaven’s name when are we 
going to stop taking refuge in this 
excuse that they are responsible for 
our difficulties? I cannot believe that 
the Russians are any more capable 
than any other people. I can accept 
the obvious fact that they have 
worked harder at world domination 
by communism than we have for the 
spread of freedom. I am impelled, 
further, to consider the likelihood 
that they have been aided by the in- 
adequacies of our own policies and 
even more specifically by the conduct 
of these policies. And I may add that 
I believe their job has become easier 
and easier as the conduct of these pol- 
icies has become worse and worse. 

That is why I urge that we put 
aside now this blinder, this comfort- 
ing belief that the Soviet Union is the 
sole source of our troubles. I ask that 
we put it aside long enough to ex- 
amine what it is we ourselves are do- 
ing to destroy the position this nation 
has occupied in the world since the 
end of the second great conflict. Per- 
haps if we do this, we shall have a 
better understanding of why even 
now the trap is fast closing on us, and 
why we find ourselves being slowly 
snared between the prospect of a 
catastrophic war and a forced isola- 
tion from the rest of the world. 

A principal factor involved in this 
process is that in the fear of the 
deviltry of communism, we have cast 
ourselves indiscriminately in the role 
of the defender of the status quo 
throughout the world. Look at the 
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image of this country through the 
eyes of the rest of the worid. Here we 
are, a nation that for decades prided 
itself on its revolutionary tradition, 
on its willingness to experiment, to 
abandon the outworn traditions of a 
bygone age and move on to new hori- 
zons. We Americans conceived of our 
civilization as a movement not as 
a condition, as a voyage not as a 
harbor, as one noted historian put 
it. But today, this dynamic nation is 
shrinking in the eyes of the world 
from the specter of revolution. Here 
is this nation appearing before the 
world as an obstacle to change at the 
very time when the world is in a 
ferment of cataclysmic change. 

I do not ascribe this particular 
weakness in our position to the pres- 
ent Administration. I suspect the 
roots of this fearful clinging to the 
Status quo go back at least to the 
time of the collapse of Nationalist 
China. There is a popular concept in 
this country that the chief trouble 
with our policies with respect to 
China was that we failed to give suf- 
ficient military and other aid in suf- 
ficient time; in effect, that we did 
not become sufficiently involved with 
the Nationalist government to sus- 
tain it. I am afraid that the opposite 
may be the case—that in an urge to 
maintain the status quo in China we 
gave too much and became too deeply 
involved with a government which 
had failed to meet the demands of its 


people for change. 


Those tragic events in China seem 
to have set a rigid pattern which has 
been followed almost unbrokenly 
even since. Too often when peoples 
elsewhere have sought to assert their 
God-given rights against an intoler- 
able status quo, we have appeared to 
be on the side of those who opposed 
the assertion of these rights. Too of- 
ten, we have found ourselves aligned 
against those who would strike at 
tyranny or corruption. We _ have 
found ourselves aligned with land- 
lords who have exploited tillers of 
the soil and with militarists who have 
kept the people in line. 


Look through the sorry record of 
the past ten years. What does it show? 
It shows aid extended indiscriminate- 
ly to governments which serve the 
needs of their peoples and alike to 


those which do not. It shows aid 
eagerly and lavishly given to govern- 
ments which profess their anti-com 
munsim even though their peoples 
with valid reason might have been 
disenchanted with those govern 
ments which refuse to parrot apti 
Communist lines but which, never- 
theless, have deep roots in their own 
peoples. 

Nor is that all. When it has been 
a question of spending on anti-Com 
munist propaganda through a bla 
tant information program, tens of 
millions of dollars have been poured 
out, willingly and without much 
critical judgment. But when it has 
been a question of exchanging stu 
dents, of interchanging the best of 
cultural achievements between  na- 
tions, there has been much rending 
of hair over economy and a _ parsi- 
monious doling out of the shekels. 
For this particular policy, the Con 
gress must bear a large part of the 
responsibility. 

Ever since the end of the Marshall 
Plan, when it has been a question of 
meeting the desperate needs of people 
elsewhere for economic and _ social 
progress, we have been pinch-penny 
in our approach. But when it has 
been a question of aid for the mili- 
tary establishments of other coun- 
tries, the hand has gone deep and 
unhesitatingly into the pockets of the 
American people. We have on a 
grandiose scale provided peoples of 
the underdeveloped nations with the 
weapons of destructive warfare, and 
have been miserly in providing them 
weapons to wage war on their own 
poverty, economic ills, and internal 
weaknesses. Military aid has been on 
the most lavish scale. Look at what 
has now happened in Iraq. The 
Iraqi Army, which was the recipient 
of our arms, has thrown out the 
government which we regarded as the 
most friendly and most reliable of 
the Arab States in its adherence to 
the West. It is not at all impossible 
that the weapon with which the un 
fortunate young king was assassinated 
was provided with the best intentions, 
but with the utmost shortsightedness, 
under the military aid program. 


How many similar plots are being 
hatched in other armies which we are 
aiding? There are billions of dollars 
worth of arms and military supplies 
loose in the world as a result of this 
aid. Before this equipment rusts, be- 
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lore these supplies are exhausted, I 
am afraid that we are in for many 
other unpleasant shocks on the model 
of Iraq, from one end of the globe 
to the other. Nor is this sudden unex- 
pected use of military aid in Iraq the 
first time that has happened. How 
much of the equipment furnished to 
the Nationalist government of China 
was subsequently used by the Com- 
munists to kill Americans in Korea? 
Will we never learn? How many more 
Americans must be killed by our own 
foolish gifts of weapons to shaky gov- 
ernments before we learn? 

I know that this Administration is 
not solely responsible for the corner 
into which we are being inexorably 
driven in our own relations with oth 
er nations. While foreign policy in 
this country is basically a function of 
the executive branch of the govern- 
ment, Congress also has a share of the 
responsibility. 

While we are asking questions 
about how the United States got into 
the world predicament in which it 
now finds itself, it behooves us in 
Congress to take a look at our own 
part in the process. It is putting it 
mildly to say that Congress has not 
always been wise in its foreign policy 
actions. This is particularly true in 
regard to appropriations. We have, I 
think, been too generous with regard 
to military assistance and too nig- 
gardly with regard to economic and 
cultural matters. This is a reflection, 
first, of the parochial attitude Con- 
gress frequently takes in regard to 
money matters; and second, of the 
lack of strong political leadership in 
the Administration. I do not think 
much can be done about the first fac- 
tor. It is a natural result of the fact 
that one branch of Congress must 
answer every two years to local con- 
stitutencies far removed from foreign 
contacts. But the effect could largely 
be overcome by strong, astute, politi- 
cal leadership from the White House, 
which is in a position—if it has the 
will and the know-how—to create a 
more informed public opinion, to 
help its political friends, and to hurt 
its political enemies. 

I do not know where we are head- 
ing under the present leadership of 
this country which, when it is not 
weak and desultory, tends to be im- 
petuous and arbitrary. I doubt that 
the leadership itself knows. I do know 
that, unless there is a drastic, sweep- 
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Herblock in The Washington Post 


“Your Office Seems To Be On Fire” 


ing revision of our foreign policy and 
the execution of that policy, we are 
heading for far greater troubles than 
these in which we now find ourselves. 
Frankly, I do not see anywhere on the 
horizon the will, the understanding, 
the initiative, or the imagination to 
bring about the revision which is so 
desperately needed in order to stop 
the drift to disaster. I do not see these 
characteristics; yet they are essential 
to a peaceful solution of the Middle 
East situation. They are essential to 
the maintenance of the close alliance 
among the Western nations. They are 
essential to a restoration of the sound 
neighborly relations which we once 
enjoyed with Latin America. They 
are essential for stability and the 
growth of friendly relations with the 
nations of Asia and Africa and to a 
solution of the complex problems of 
the Far East. 


If we are going to solve these prob- 
lems we must stop thinking about 
them in terms of a stereotyped view 
of the world. We must abandon the 
cliches and reconsider all our as 
sumptions. One of the key questions 
we must ask ourselves is: What do we 
want the world to look like five, ten, 
twenty-five years from now? And, in 
answering that question, we must 
hardheadedly_ distinguish between 
what are really vital national interests 
and what would be nice if we could 
have it. 


For example, what, really, is our 


policy in_the Middle East? Can we 
live with Arab unity, or can we not? 
In this connection, we should deter 
mine to our own satisfaction the 
relationship between 
and communism. The assumption 
made by the Administration that Nas 
ser is merely a tool of the Kremlin 
should be tested as to its validity 

Would it not be wise to revive the 
proposal, which has been tentatively 
advan ed on several occas1ons, to ol 
ate a regional development author 
ity under the direction of Arab lead 
ers primarily and drawing at least 
some of its funds from 
sources, that is, production or trans 
portation of oil? 

Should we give careful and 
thorough consideration to a policy of 
neutralization of the area, with guar 
anties from all interested 
And, as a corollary of this, would it 
not be wise to embargo the shipment 
of arms into the area? 


re al 
pan-Arabism 


regiona 
not 


parties? 


The Administration might well r 
view the validity of the concept of 
the Bagdad Pact and of the Eisenhov 
er Doctrine. If these policies are as 
worthless as I believe them to be, it 
is high time they be reconsidered and 
abandoned. A fresh, new, uncommit 
ted look should be taken at the mis 
taken policies we have been following, 
and which have led us into our 
ent impasse 


pres 


Where are we going in the Far 
East? That great area is temporarily 
quiescent, but by no means peaceful 
What is our policy? We cannot for 
ever ignore 600 million people on the 
mainland of China, but what are we 
doing to make it possible to deal with 
them on the best terms possible? 


If anybody in the Administration is 
giving serious, imaginative, unin 
hibited thought on a full-time basis 
to these and many other similar ques 
tions which I could cite, I have far 
been unable to discover it. Yet there 
are competent people in private life 
throughout the country who are 
thinking about these questions, and 
who, I hope, are beginning to for 
mulate some answers. 

It is time for the Administration 
and the Senate to embark on a com 
plete reconsideration of American 
foreign policy. Further delay may 
prove disastrous. 





The Failure of Voluntary Health Insurance 


by DR. MAX SEHAM 


“ A MERICA’S HEALTH problem would 

be largely resolved,” predicted 
a recent president of the American 
Medical Association, when 90 million 
people are enrolled in voluntary 
health insurance plans. Now that 
more than 123 million are enrolled, 
has his prediction come true? 

First, to gain a proper perspective 
of the significance of the impressive 
number of Americans enjoying some 
degree of health insurance protection, 
the bare statistics must be understood 
in terms of the cash benefits and 
medical services the people actually 
receive. 

The figure of 123 million repre- 
sents the number of prepaid hospital 
insurance policyholders with or with- 
out any additional health protection. 
Of this number the commercial in- 
surance companies insure 66 million, 
Blue Cross 53 million, and the inde- 
pendent plans, which include labor 
and cooperative plans and the Health 
Insurance Plan of New York, four 
million. 


The commercial companies have 
sold 63 million policies for surgical 
cash benefits, Blue Shield 42 million, 
and the independents five million. Of 
the total number insured only about 
five per cent have comprehensive 
medical services and full financial 
protection for themselves and their 
families. The 47 million non-insured 
include the neediest, the old, the 
medical indigents, widows, marginal 
farmers, some racial minority groups, 
migratory workers and their families, 
and a broad range of working-class 
families. 


The rapid growth of voluntary 
health insurance plans attests to their 
popularity and their usefulness, but 
the goal towards which the people, 
the medical profession, and the gov- 
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ernment should strive is the highest 
quality medical service with full pre- 
ventive care for all Americans, on 
terms which they can meet without 
financial hardship. 

With this goal in mind, suppose 
we look at the extent to which the 
predominant voluntary health insur- 
ance plans have closed the gap be- 
tween the best that medical science 
has to offer and the services being 
received by the majority of the 


people. 


Commercial Plans 





The post-war expansion of com- 
mercial health insurance plans has 
been spectacular The promoters 
have spent millions of dollars flood- 
ing the homes of people and the of- 
fices of business men and doctors with 
persuasive literature. They finance 
health education programs over radio 
and TV. They send speakers to medi- 
cal conventions to sell their wares 
with the slogan, “If you do not do it 
the American way [voluntary] there 
is a great threat we shall have ‘social- 
istic or communistic’ medicine.” 
Through all these media, these 
companies purport to be social insti- 
tutions, claiming that “in an over- 
whelming proportion of cases the 
policies prevent ill-health from caus- 
ing the individual or the family any 
financial hardship; that keen compe- 
tition among hundreds of insurance 
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companies tends to keep premiums at 
a minimum; and that the trend in 
policies is towards removing the few 
restrictions on benefits as fast as can 
be done without inviting abuse.” 


The pious claim that they are “so 
cial institutions interested in the wel 
fare of the public” has a false ring 
To be sure, many of the old line in 
surance companies have a long record 
of advocating preventive medicine 
and safety practices by publicizing 
good health habits, urging periodic 
health examinations, and financing 
some medical research. But they have 
no provisions in their policies for 
physical check-ups or for other pra 
tical preventive measures. It would 
be naive to expect the private insur 
ance companies to sell complete 
health protection, for they could not 
then sell such a package to families 
with low incomes—at least a third of 
the population—unless the insurance 
companies received what they do not 
want: subsidies from the federal gov- 
ernment. Their pose as social ben¢ 
factors, therefore, has limited validity. 
Inconsistencies and _ contradictions 
were unwittingly revealed in their 
testimony before the Senate Sub 
committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare in 1954. As one spokesman 
candidly admitted: “The primary in- 
terest of these industries in the health 
of the people is the same as any othe 
private profit making business. They 
will expand and improve benefits 
only to the point where business 
ceases to be profitable.” 


Nor does the claim that the “trend 
in policies is towards removing the 
few remaining restrictions on bene- 
fits” jibe with the facts. If you are 
not too young, if you are not too old, 
if you can prove that you have no 
pre-existing defects, if you are white 
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(when you live below the Mason 
Dixon line), if you are fortunate 
enough to reside where there are do« 
tors and hospitals, and if you have 
the money, you can secure, for a speci- 
fied sum, specified cash payments to 
defray partially the costs of some ill- 
nesses. You have no assurance of 
high quality medical care. You are 
not even assured of a general prac- 
titioner, let alone a specialist. The 
doctor or the hospital may or may 
not charge more than the fixed cash 
benefit. The patient may or may not 
use the moncy to pay his doctor bills. 

Hospital insurance last year reim- 
bursed the patient an average of 70 
per cent of his bill, Blue Shield and 
commercial took care of 
from 50 to 75 per cent of his surgical 
expenses and about 30 to 40 per cent 
of obstetrical fees. Significant is the 
fact that only between 28 to 33 per 
cent of the total civilian health bill 
(this includes fees to private physi- 
cians), was paid by voluntary insur- 
ance plans. 


insurance 


Obviously the commercial compa- 
nies make it easier for many millions 
of people to meet some of their hos- 
pital and medical expenses. They 
also provide many hospitals and prac- 
titioners added income. But by their 
own admission, and by their very 
nature, they do not and will not fur- 
nish comprehensive coverage for the 
majority of the people. Putting our 
total health into the hands of the 
commercial insurance companies 1s 
like setting the fox to watch over the 
chickens. 


Blue Shield Plans 


When Blue Shield joined Blue 
Cross about 15 years ago under the 
auspices of state medical societies, in 
a crusade to save American medicine 
from compulsory national health in- 
surance, many Americans eagerly em- 
braced Blue Shield in the hope that 
they would then get all-inclusive 
health and medical services at a price 
they could afford. But something 
went wrong. Under the fee-for-service 
system and the rising costs of medical 
care, Blue Shield found itself in the 
paradoxical situation where “dictates 
of actuarial soundness run counter to 
the dictates of human needs.” The 
result was that instead of improving 
and expanding benefits as blue Cross 
had, Blue Shield followed in the foot- 
steps of the commercial companies 
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and, with few exceptions, has ignored 
the needs of the people for genuinely 
complete coverage, including preven- 
tive services. 

Blue Shield differs from the com 
mercial plans chiefly in that it is non 
profit, medically controlled, and pays 
the costs of accidents and illness on a 
fixed fee schedule. Although a few 
state medical societies have accepted 
a plan in which the member doctors 
are obligated to accept the scale of 
fees, the majority permits the doc- 
tors to charge patients their regular 
fees. Because insured members have 
had to pay about half of their sur- 
gical bills out of their own pockets, 
the United Auto Workers Union olf 
Detroit has withdrawn from the 
Michigan Blue Shield. 


An inherent defect of Blue Shield 
lies in the fact that members of the 
medical profession are both producers 
and recipients of the financial bene- 
fits; the medical society determines 
the rate and fee structures and the 
members of the society are paid di- 
rectly by the Blue Shield fund. A. J. 
Hayes, president of the International 
Association of Machinists, warned a 
group of medical leaders that “Blue 
Shield has become a benefit plan for 
the doctors, not for the people; and 
if segments of the medical profession 
persist in profiting from the ill-health 
of the American workers, then we 
must and will turn to a system of 
national health insurance.” 


The two age groups against whom 
both the commercial and Blue Shield 
discriminate most are the aged and 
minor dependents. A 1957 survey by 
the New York State Committee for 
the Aged revealed that the sickness 
and injury rate among those over 65 
years is the highest of any age group 
but that 66 per cent of these older 
persons have no health insurance 
protection. 
1956 Blue Shield 


In a survey of 


benefits, Agnes Brewster of the So 
cial Security Administration revealed 
some startling figures. Of 67 Blue 
Shield plans across the country, 56 
furnished only in-hospital care for 
dependents, eight plans furnished 
medical care, and two provided care 
in hospitals, homes, and doctors’ of 
fices. In other words 4.9 per cent 
offer no medical benefits, 91.7 per 
cent only in-hospital, and only 3.4 
per cent furnish complete coverage 
Thirty-seven per cent of these plans 
exclude infants under two months, 
the period of highest mortality 
Other limitations and exclusions in 
clude quarantinable diseases, congen 
ital and pre-existing defects. 

Nor is all harmony within the Blue 
Shield movement. Dr. Robert Novy, 
one of the pioneers of the Michigan 
Blue Shield, warned his colleagues 
that “The people are getting tired of 
listening to the quantitative success 
of the Blue Shield; what they want is 
better quality medical services and 
not cash indemnity; what is particu- 
larly bad is that coverages of most of 
our plans are as inadequate and as 
unrealistic as those of the commercial 
carriers; we should stop trying to 
compete with the commercial plans; 
what is necessary is to improve the 
scope and quality of coverage.” 


Independent Plans 





Dissatisfied with the slow progress 
and disillusioned by the broken 
promises of politicians, a grass-roots 
non-profit people’s movement has 
developed in about 100 communities 
with an enrollment of close to five 
million persons. Their primary pur- 
pose is to do what the commercial 
and Blue Shield plans fail to do: pro- 
vide comprehensive and unlimited 
health care and medical services to 
American families regardless of race 
or economic situation. Although 
most of these plans are still suffering 
growing pains, they are at least deter- 
mined to seek health frontiers which 
are far beyond those of the widely 
advertised plans. As rapidly as they 
can, they are pointing their sights 
towards group medical practice; com- 
prehensive service instead of cash in- 
demnity; no extra charges to the 
consumer; and emphasis on early 
disease detection and prevention. 


Among the new experiments along 
these lines, the following are making 
significant impacts upon the health 
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ot the nation, albeit still a small mi 
nority of the population: 


Labor Plans 


Since World War II, organized la- 
bor has become increasingly dissatis- 
fied with the crumb benefits of the 
available health resources. It cannot 
be said that labor is not giving the 
commercial and Blue Shield plans a 
fair trial, for in 1953 it paid into 
these plans about 60 per cent of all 
the premiums. As one of the “fringe 
benefits” gained in collective bargain- 
ing, the unions’ accumulated health 
and welfare funds now serve about 
12 million union members through 
form of health insurance. A 
good many members of the families 
of union members are also protected 
by such plans. 


some 


Untortunately most of the benefits 
are restricted to cash indemnity, with 
fee-for-service schedules overempha 
sizing hospital care. The bread-and 
butter medical needs of the whole 
family are rarely included. Despite 
the huge sums available for optimum 
health security, there is a great deal 
ol bungling, waste, and inefficiency 
because each union prefers autonomy, 
and because of ill-informed and occa- 
sionally corrupt leadership. 


However, collective bargaining, in 
addition to providing funds, has had 
a considerable effect in needling the 
employers, the proprietary insurance 
plans, and the 60 million non-union 
workers in this country. Some of the 
plans, such as the St. Louis Labor 
Health Institute, under a union of 
transport workers, have demonstrated 
by successful operation the inadequa- 
cies of older and more popular types 
of health insurance plans. Experience 
with such progressive plans has con- 
vinced many employers that absentee- 
ism has been decreased and produc- 
tion has been increased by compre- 
hensive medical protection that suits 
the health needs and financial ability 
of employees. Just as collective bar- 
gaining has been largely responsible 
for rising wage schedules, so has it 
established a floor for health benefits 
for large numbers of workers. 


In collaboration with the Commit- 
tee for the Nation's Health, the re- 
search staff of AFL-CIO has collected 
a volume of factual data from its 
members with which to measure the 
gap between the total health needs 
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ol the workers and their families and 
the benefits they currently receive 
from existing plans. The influence 
labor in the field of 
medical economics is attested to by 
the AMA resolution that 
medical societies should refrain from 
applying punitive measures against 
labor health programs before making 
every effort to obtain the facts.” 


of organized 


local 


Health Insurance Plan (HIP) 





In 1947, prompted by the late 
Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia, and aided 
by private philanthropy and city gov- 
ernment subsidies, a group of repre- 
sentative leaders from labor, business, 
government, and the medical protes- 
organized a non-profit group 
prepaid insurance project known as 
HIP. Before organizing they care- 
fully studied the commercial, Blue 
Cross, and Blue Shield plans. After 
eleven years of operation HIP now 
provides health security to about a 
half million people through a medi- 
cal staff of more than one thousand 
general practitioners and specialists. 
Almost every kind of medical and 
surgical service is available in homes, 
doctors’ offices, and hospitals. The 
majority of the staff maintains pri 
vate practice. They give part time to 
a HIP group and are reimbursed 
usually on an hourly or session basis. 
A slowly growing number are on full- 
time salaries. At lowe! the 
consumer, without lowering the in- 
come of the participating doctors, 
HIP has demonstrated that under 
such a system the quality of care and 
the extent of coverage is on a pal 
with what the private physician gives 
to his private patient. Even more sig- 
nificant is the fact that both con- 
sumer and doctor have discovered 
that they have the same problems and 
aims, and that there is no good reason 
between them. 


sion 


cost to 


for a cold war 


Consumer Sponsored Plans 





Fifty-four prepaid group health in- 
surance plans, with an enrollment of 
about five million persons, have come 
together as active or associated mem- 
bers of the Group Health Federation 
of America. This organization has 
headquarters in Chicago, keeps its 
members informed of current activi- 
ties in the field, and provides signifi- 
cant annual conferences. 

The typical plan in this group is 


sponsored and financially supported 
by the people who receive the service, 
with the common objective of secur 
ing the best health service and 
the maximum financial protection 
against sickness costs. Some of these 
plans are partly on a cash indemnity 
basis, but the goals of the main or 
ganization are to provide comprehen 
sive medical service through group 
practice. The physicians are typically 
paid on a salary or session basis rather 
than fees-for-service 

Ihe progress of the consumer-spon 
sored plans has been slow. They 
comprise today only about nine per 
cent of the total volume of voluntary 
health insurance. Among the many 
obstacles they have had to overcome 
has been the opposition of organized 
medicine. State and county medical 
societies have usually tried to prevent 
the establishment of such plans, often 
by threatening local doctors with sus- 
pension or expulsion if they join. In 
a number of have 
passed at the instigation of medical 
societies prohibiting or handicapping 
consumer sponsored plans. The fear 
ol prolessional ostracism, of course, 
deters many young physicians from 
associating with these groups. Group 
Health of Minneapolis, one of the 
oldest and largest of the indepen- 
dents, for 15 years considered build- 
ing a health center. But year after 
year, even though the necessary funds 
and the required administrative set- 
up were available, they were unable 
to get a medical staff to operate it. 
Finally, in 1957, they erected a mil- 
lion dollar health center even though 
they still did not have the medical 
personnel. 

The medical societies oppose these 
new experiments on specious grounds. 
They claim that “these lay-sponsored 
plans are unethical, will lower the 
standards of medical care and that 
they are ‘socialized medicine.’ ” 

Is it unethical for the people 
through their own efforts to try to 
obtain more and better health se- 
curity? Have these lay-sponsored 
plans lowered the standards of medi- 
cal practice? 

On the contrary, most of these 
plans give the public more com- 
prehensive protection than the com- 
mercial or Blue Shield _ plans. 
Through group practice they can 
bring together in a single center the 
best resources and facilities. While 


states laws been 
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in medical school, and as intern and 
resident, the budding physician is 
brought up in a form of group prac- 
tice, in constant stimulating associa- 
tion with experienced 
including specialists, and has 
laboratory facilities available. 
paradox that 


physicians, 
full 
It isa 
the medical graduate 
thus brought up on group practice is 
expected to adjust himself overnight 
to professional work on the solo sys 
tem. As said to me, 
when he came back for post-graduate 
instruction, 


one graduate 
“I have a feeling of iso 
lation; there is no one with whom to 
discuss my cases informally; I feel re 
stricted in the things I think I ought 
te do for my patients.” 

Another advantage in group prac- 
tice lies in the emphasis usually paid 
to the preventive aspect of medicine 
and the early detection of disease. 
The commercial and Blue Shield 
plans talk preventive medicine: “See 
yeur doctor periodically; if you have 
any of the early signs of cancer don’t 
procrastinate.’ sjut their insurance 
policies have no provision for immu 
nization against 
nor tor periodic check ups. 


contagious disease 


And, finally, the opponents of the 
independent plans try to frighten the 
potential buyer by labeling them “so 
cialized medicine,” which to. the 
uninformed connotes “government 
medicine.” The fact is that one of 
the purposes of this consumers’ grass- 
roots movement is to make it unneces- 
sary for the federal government to do 
what the people, through their own 
efforts, can do for themselves. To 
claim that the consumers’ plans are 
contrary to the principle of free enter- 
prise is to throw dust in the eyes of 
the people. 

Having earned my living for more 
than 40 years by the 
solo system and having received addi- 


lee-Lor-service 


tional income for more than 10 years 
from the Blue Shield, I might think 
it natural to give extra good measure 
to the claims of the Blue Shield pro 
ponents. But if the improvement and 
expansion of coverage during the 
past decade is a yardstick of what to 
expect for the future, one is not justi 
lied in predicting that either Blue 
Shield or the commercial plans, under 
the present system of fee-lor-service, 
will ever provide the maximum pos 








sible health security to the maximum 
number of people ata minimum cost 

The house of medicine 
build and modernize. It xecept 
the challenge of present-day medical 
economics. It must give up the fixed 
notion that 
and that no other group is entitled 
to help in solving the complicated 
and urgent problems of the people's 
health. 
Its benefits are everybody's business. 
Ihe people make it legally possible 
They 
provide and pay for a large share of 
their education. Surely all the people, 
not just the favored minority, have a 
legal and moral right to the best 
health package medicine can offer 

For more than twenty years organ 
ized medicine, by monopolistic prac 
tices and political maneuvering, has 
fought hopeful social 
and promising health 
Che time is now rapidly approaching 
when the federal government, by de 
fault, will have no alternative but to 
dictate a national health plan for the 
future 


must re 
must 


doctors are omniscient 


Doctors do not own medicine 


for doctors to earn a living 


C xpel iments 


legislation 


unless the medical profession 
fulfills its responsibility of leadership 


Are Our Doctors Qualified? 


by SELIG GREENBERG 


5 ign prRoupDEST boast of the propo- 
nents of the status quo in the 
health field is that medical care in 
this country is the best in the world 
and that in medicine, as in other lines 
of endeavor, free enterprise and high 
quality go hand in hand. If he is 
backed into a corner, the more en- 
lightened physician may admit that 
the problem of how medical care is 
to be paid for is still far from solved. 
He may concede that we have yet to 
find the solution for the steadily 
mounting costliness of medicine and 
that, despite the phenomenal growth 
of voluntary health insurance, many 
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Americans are still faced with the 
threat of financial disaster in the case 
of serious illness. But few doctors 
would be willing to acknowledge that 
the current system of free enterprise 
in medicine may sometimes also mean 
freedom to be incompetent and to 
get away with it. 
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for his series of articles on the prob- 
lems of the aged. 





How good, actually, is the level of 
professional work done by some of 
oul physicians? 

The only honest answer that can 
be given to this question is that no- 
body really knows, which is in itself 
pretty disquieting. We do know that 
staff organization in our better hos- 
pitals assures adequate control over 
the level of professional performance 
within the hospital. But the bulk of 
medical practice is carried on outside 
of the hospital. And here the man 
who has obtained his M.D. degree 
and his license to practice is to a large 
extent his own judge and jury. The 
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scope of work he undertakes is usually 
limited only by his personal assess- 
ment of his own limitations. 

Although in theory certain disci- 
plinary powers are vested in the state 
licensing authorities and in the pro- 
fessional organizations of his own 
peers, these are rarely exercised and 
there is no way of passing judgment 
on the quality of what he is doing in 
his individual practice. To all in- 
tents and purposes, this is wholly a 
matter of his professional competence 
and personal conscience. In fact, 
while there are certain generally ac- 
cepted professional standards, there 
are no definite criteria for measuring 
the quality of medical practice and 
no machinery for applying whatever 
criteria are available. 

Until readily used methods for 
judging quality are established and 
some means of controlling the level 
of medical practice are devised, the 
proportion of good and poor work 
now being done by physicians must 
largely remain a matter of conjecture. 
It is nevertheless the considered opin- 
ion of competent authorities that— 
given the conditions under which 
many doctors work, the growing 
drawbacks of the traditional system 
of fee-for-services practice under the 
impact of the mounting complexity 
and fragmentation of medicine, and 
the lack of outside controls—there is 
every reason to believe that there is a 
considerable amount of superficial 
and sloppy performance. 

Substantial support for this point 
of view is lent by the findings of a 
study of the quality of some of the 
medical care in North Carolina made 
under auspices of unimpeachable 
standing. The study, the first of its 
kind ever conducted in the United 
States, was jointly sponsored by the 
Rockefeller Foundation and the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, and _ its 
report has been published as a spe- 
cial supplement to the Journal of 
Medical Education, the official publi- 
cation of the Association of American 
Medical Colleges. In the opinion of 
thoughtful observers of the American 
medical scene, it is one of the most 
important documents in years to shed 
light on some of the things wrong 
with our present system of medical 
practice. It is therefore all the more 
significant that, although more than 
a year has elapsed since the publica- 
tion of this illuminating report, our 
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big magazines of national circulation 
have either missed it altogether or 
chosen to ignore its highly disturbing 
implications. 


Eighty-eight North Carolina gen- 
eral practitioners were picked at ran- 
dom as a “representative” sample for 
the study, which took nearly two 
years and was conducted with the co- 
operation of the state medical society. 
The purpose of the project was “to 
obtain information and understand- 
ing about the problems of the general 
practitioner in the hope that his 
educational, training, and organiza- 
tional needs would become clearer.” 
In order to get such information, spe- 
cially assigned physicians observed 
the work of the 88 doctors “as closely 
as possible throughout their daily 
routines in the office, on hospital 
rounds, and house calls.” The doc 
tors studied were then graded 
according to the quality of their per 
formance. The survey was conducted 
entirely from the viewpoint of in- 
ternal medicine. No effort was made 
to judge surgical or obstetrical 
techniques. 

Found were “tremendous variation 
in the quality of medica! care” and a 
high proportion of poor performance. 
The doctors practicing good medi- 
cine, the report said, “obtained 
thorough histories and performed 
careful, competent physical examina- 
tions of each patient. The laboratory, 
which was usually manned by a 
trained technician, was used skill- 
fully as an adjunct to the practice.” 
But the poor doctors, who made up 
nearly half of the total, “practiced 
from their desk chairs. . . . Histories 
were almost non-existent and the few 
questions asked were often irrelevant. 
Patients were seldom undressed or 
laid down for examination. Abdomi- 
nal examinations were performed 
with patients sitting in a chair. The 
lack of attention to the patient's 
safety was demonstrated by unsterile 
technique in performing veni-punc- 
tures [punctures of a vein] and hypo- 
dermic injections.” 

In 43 per cent of the cases, the 
doctors studied were observed using 
improperly sterilized instruments, 
with the consequent danger of trans- 
mission of serum jaundice. “The 
same instrument,” it was reported, 


“was sometimes used repeatedly for 
successive patients, and inadequate 
sterilization was done between each 
use. An occasional physician used 
sterile instruments with unwashed 
hands while others failed to wash 
their hands after obvious or presump- 
tive contamination.” 

The physicians were scored accord- 
ing to the things they did right in a 
number of procedures, or did wrong, 
or failed to do at all when they should 
have done them. They were then 
given an overall! ranking in five clas- 
sifications. The breakdown was: | 
(uniformly poor), 16; II (poor but not 
quite as bad as group 1), 23; III (inter 
mediate or average), 27; 1V (pretty 
good), 15; V (outstanding), 7. More 
than 44 per cent of the 88 doctors 
were thus found to be doing poor 
work. 


The methods of patient care used 
by the physicians ranked in group | 
were summarized as follows: “They 
evinced almost uniformly a super- 
ficiality and lack of thoroughness in 
their approach to the clinical prob- 
lems encountered in practice. In his 
tory taking, questions were - few, 
usually disconnected and lacking in 
incisiveness. These gave little evi- 
dence that the physician was thinking 
in terms of probable diagnoses. They 
were not planned or designed to ex- 
plore the function of specific organs 
or physiological units. The physical 
examination was usually sketchy and 
it was frequently difficult to under- 
stand, in view of the patient’s history, 
why one area was chosen for exami- 
nation and another ignored. The 
laboratory tests performed by these 
physicians were few, often poorly 
performed, and showed the same lack 
of direction. Under these conditions 
the indications for specific treatment 
were usually lacking or unclear, and 
the treatment ordered gave ample 
evidence of this uncertain state of 
affairs. Throughout the handling of 
each patient this lack of direction and 
purposefulness made it difficult for 
the observer to follow the physician's 
reasoning.” 


On medical history taking, which 
is essential to a proper diagnosis, only 
86 of the 88 doctors were graded. 
There were three grades in this cate- 
gory—poor, intermediate, and very 
good. Fifty-two doctors were scored 
as poor on history taking, 26 as inter- 
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mediate, and eight as very good. Some 
physicians, it was reported, took “his- 
tories that gave little evidence of 
clinical knowledge or skill. In some 
practices the observer felt that poten 
tially serious complaints were ex- 
plored in a superficial manner or 
their seriousness not grasped. In 
some instances the almost random, 
unrelated questions put to a patient 
indicated that the physician was, at 
best, not systematic. In some prac- 
tices, clinical histories were normally 
so brief that they were manifestly 
unsatisfactory.” 


At the outset of the study, the re- 
pert said, it was assumed that at least 
most of the doctors picked for the 
survey performed complete physical 
examinations on all new patients and 
all old patients who had not been 
seen recently. But the observing phy- 
sicians discovered that “complete 
head-to-toe examination was the ex- 
ception rather than the rule.” Al 
though it was felt that “disrobing for 
a physical examination is so necessary 
to its accomplishment that it may be 
regarded as laboring the obvious to 
raise the question,” the study found 
that in 45 per cent of the cases exami- 
nations performed with the 
patient fully or almost completely 
dressed. “Physcians were observed at- 
tempting to perform ascultation of 
the heart or lungs [listening to sounds 
within the body either directly or 
through a stethoscope or other instru- 
ment] through several layers of cloth- 
ing or dropping the stethoscope chest 
piece down through the open neck of 
the clothing in this attempt. Simi- 
larly, several physicians failed to 
recognize the impossibility of feeling 
a soft, rounded liver edge through 
several layers of heavy clothing.” 

“Percussion [tapping] of the chest 
is one of the examinations which has 
become symbolic of the doctor's 
work,” the report said. In 60 per cent 
of the cases, this was not done at all, 
despite the fact that many of the pa- 
tients were suffering from respiratory 
infections. In another 17 per cent, 
the chest was “thumped perfuncto- 
rily.” 

“Examination of the breasts of fe- 
male patients is a simple, rapid pro- 
cedure which one might expect to be 
extremely popular in view of the 
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considerable publicity given to breast 
cancer at the present time,” the report 
observed. But in 86 per cent of the 
cases the breasts were not even “rou- 
tinely examined.” In 74 per cent of 
the cases, the doctors either did not 
examine the patients’ eyes at all as a 
means of detecting possible disease or 
limited such examination to an in- 
spection of the mucous membrane 
lining the inner surface of the eyelids. 

Essential laboratory procedures also 
were found to be frequently neg- 
lected. Thus, for instance, no red 
blood cell count was done in 53 per 
cent of the cases and no white blood 
cell count on 45 per cent of the pa- 
tients. There was no bacteriological 
work done in 58 per cent of the cases 
Although X-ray examination is basic 
to adequate diagnosis, in 18 per cent 
of the cases there was “no radio- 
graphic work performed and patients 
not referred for these procedures; or 
improper, careless use including at- 
tempts at procedures beyond doctor's 
skill and training.” 

When it came to evaluating the 
therapeutic measures used by the doc- 
tors picked for the survey, the ob- 
servers found that these physicians 
were giving antibiotics “indiscrimi- 
nately” for upper respiratory infec- 
tions to two-thirds of their patients. 

Many of the doctors, the report of 
the study said, “did not really under- 
stand the values and limitations of 
these drugs. For instance, the belief 
that antibiotics are effective in treat- 
ing the common cold was found to be 
widespread. Other physicians used 
these drugs in treating colds on the 
assumption that they are harmless or 
might prevent complications. The 
demand by the patient or his family 
for a “shot of penicillin” obviously 
increased the pressure on the physi- 
cian. A common finding was the 
automatic association in the physi- 
cian’s mind between a fever or a cold 
and penicillin. This was manifested 
by the immediate preparation of an 
injection of penicillin upon learning 
that the patient had a fever; this 
decision was frequently reached be- 
fore the patient had been examined. 
. . . Some physicians made an effort 
to differentiate between viral and 
bacterial respiratory infections. Al- 
though these efforts frequently in- 
volved the use of imperfect criteria, 
they were indicative of the physician's 
knowledge concerning the ineffective- 


ness of antibiotics 
infections.” 

In the treatment of anemia, medi 
cations described in the report as 
“shotgun preparations” were used in 
85 per cent of the cases. In only 15 
per cent was the “therapy related to 
the type of anemia.” Treatment of 
anemia, it was reported, “was rarely 
selective and definitive; that most 
frequently employed was one of sev 
eral proprietary multivitamin and 
mineral compounds. . The deluge 
of advertising material undoubtedly 
influences the physician’s choice of 
therapeutic agents. 

The report had this to say about 
the treatment of hypertension (high 
blood pressure) in 57 per cent of the 
cases: “Assessment of hypertensive 
disease poor or limited to blood pres 
sure determination only. Manage 
ment not skilled, neglect of simple 
therapeutic procedures such as weight 
reduction, rest, and salt restriction 
Drugs poorly selected or administra 
tion unskilled.” In discussing resort 
to potentially dangerous medications, 
it was reported that “use of tetanus 
antitoxin without prior testing for 
sensitivity was encountered” and that 
“sex hormones were sometimes 
more freely than necessary.” 

In 67 per cent of the cases, the dox 
tors failed to recognize obesity as “a 
clinical problem” or gave inadequate 
dietary advice to overweight patients 
“Examples were found,” the report 
said, “where patients with diabetes or 
hypertension specifically asked the 
doctor about the relationship be- 
tween these diseases and obesity, only 
to be assured by the doctor that none 
existed. Other physicians recognized 
the problem but failed to provide 
adequate management.” 
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“Emotional problems,” the study 
report commented, “appear to consti 
tute an enigma for the practicing 


physician. Many physicians com 
pletely failed to recognize these prob- 
lems in their practices. Others, while 
recognizing the problems, were either 
indifferent to them or appeared to be 
made uncomfortable by patients with 
such problems. References to malin- 
gering, hypochondriacs, ‘problem pa- 
tients’ or ‘getting them out of the 
office quickly’ were frequently 
heard.” One of the physicians who 
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conducted the survey remarked that 
“the common practice of treating 
pregnancy as a somewhat humorous 
situation might well increase a moth- 
er’s difficulties in adjusting to an un- 
planned and sometimes unwanted 
pregnancy.” 

Only in 17 per cent of the cases 
were “very good” clinical records of 
each patient's illness kept. In 36 per 
cent, “only information concerning 
medications, fees, or isolated data 
such as blood pressure” was recorded. 
In 47 per cent, “minimal information 
about positive findings and medica- 
tions” was recorded. 

Despite the high proportion of 
poor performance brought to light in 
the survey, it was found that “general 
practitioners in North Carolina re- 
ceive ample rewards for their labors.” 
Income figures are given for 83 of the 
88 physicians studied. These 83 doc- 
tors had an average net income of 
$15,720 a year, which compares fa- 
vorably with available figures for the 
country as a whole. The study found 
no direct correlation between the 
quality of medical care provided by 
a physician and his income. In fact, 
some of the poorer doctors earned 
more money than some of the better 
ones. “This is hardly surprising,” the 
report continues, “in view of the fact 
that the lay public has few valid cri- 
teria for assessing a _ physician's 
competence.” 


Granting that the consumers of 
medical care now lack such criteria, 
does it mean that we must throw up 
our hands and resign ourselves to 
medical incompetence and its conse- 
quences? Or is it our right and duty 
to protect ourselves? Must we con 
tinue to allow the medical profession 
to police itself, which often means 
letting it go virtually unpoliced, or 
is the public entitled to some safe- 
guards and should it have some say 
about the conditions which tend to 
foster poor medical work? These are 
obviously questions of considerable 
moment, to which we shall return at 
a later date. 


(A second article by Mr. Greenberg 
on some of the implications of the 
findings of the North Carolina study 
and the degree to which competent 
authorities believe they hold true of 
American medical practice in general 
will appear in an early issue of The 
Progressive.) 
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Let Teachers Teach 





by DOROTHY DeZOUCHE 


N™ ANALYSTS, dedicating moments 
to eloquent reminders of the 
facts of overcrowded and understaffed 
schools, draw from me a sardonic 
smile. At the end of the first para- 
graph of the latest magazine article 
on the plight of the schools I yawn. 
When some good citizen explains to 
me about the crop of postwar babies 
who are now entering high school, I 
walk rapidly in_ the opposite 
direction. 

I, too, once worried. I listened sym- 
pathetically to radio commentators 
and the League of Women Voters as 
they dramatized the distressing facts. 
I read the magazine articles pointing 
out the Shocking Situation. That was 
before I went back to help meet the 
crisis. 

What I found when I went back 
to teach was shocking indeed, but not 
in the way the worried citizens meant. 
In all the millions of spoken and writ- 
ten words, no one had pointed out 
that the shortage could be partially 
met by the simple expedient of al- 
lowing teachers who are now in the 
classrooms to devote themselves to 
teaching. That an unjustifiable pro- 
portion of their time is_ being 
siphoned off into non-teaching duties 
is a fact which has been overlooked 
by even the most deeply concerned. 
It is not only because more children 
are entering the schools and fewer 
teachers the profession that a shortage 
exists. The teacher shortage prevails 
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also because those supposed to teach 
are required increasingly to devote 
their time to much that has little to 
do with education. Clerical duties 
have now become the first concern of 
teachers. 


When I say clerical duties, I mean 
just that. I am not referring to the 
bookkeeping essential to the smooth 
operation of any classroom. I am re- 
ferring to chores. They are known as 
Duties and Directives. 


I had supposed that the large num- 
ber of pupils in the classes would con- 
stitute my problem when I returned 
to the public schools. As it turned 
out, I hardly had time to notice the 
children. Despite their vast increase, 
they bore a marked resemblance to 
children I had known. The Duties 
and Directives, on the other hand, 
resembled nothing I had ever before 
encountered. 


The next time your progeny 
brings home a little yellow slip in- 
forming you that you can buy school 
insurance for a pittance, or learn to 
play the piccolo at the school on 
Tuesday evenings, or have your en- 
tire family’s blood sugar tested on 
February 8, don’t toss the notice into 
the trash can. If she expects to pre- 
serve untarnished her professional 
honor, your child’s teacher has to 
give a reckoning of that little piece 
of paper, probably by serial number. 
Accounting for those notices is one of 
her chores. She has others—so many 
that they succeed in keeping her from 
doing much teaching. They fall into 
the following categories: 


e Funds to be collected (locker 
fees, fees for lost and damaged books, 
fees for school photographs, and so 
on, for which a written receipt is 
issued to each child, bearing name of 
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pupil, kind of deposit, and amount 
received, and requiring a trip to the 
treasurer's office, with often a long 
wait in line, to deposit the money) 

e Permits to be (library, 
nurse’s office, counseler’s office). 

a Reports to be prepared (attend 
ance, health data, supplementary 
health data, three kinds of reports 
concerning “unsatisfactory” work to 
be mailed to parents, three kinds of 
analyses sheets to interpret these for 
the counseler’s files, textbook inven 
textbook 
(with 20 
maiden 
school 


issued 


tories, cards, census cards 
including mother’s 
permanent records, 
clata, with 


these 


items 
name), 
bus complete 
name, all of 
alphabetized. 

e Requisitions to be 
(audio and aids, 
terial, art supplies). 

e Flyers and notices to be dis 
tributed, collected the following day, 
alphabetized, and returned to the 
(Federal aid questionnaires, 

Diabetes Detection Week, 
adult education classes). 

e Directives (what, when, and how 
to teach, with an unwar- 
ranted optimism, that there will be 
time for some of that). 

Wedged tightly in the 
boxes in the office, these Duties and 
Directives appeared twice daily, 
along with the morning bulletin, the 
special bulletins, the instruction 
sheets, the local, county, and state 
handbooks. Tucked in among these 
were small bits of paper bearing in 
longhand someone's before or after 
thoughts. (Conference with Mrs. 
Peters at 3:30 those are your 
_Scholastics with Miss Horne’s name 
on them call Betty Martin’s 
mother at 12:15... drop Jim Jackson 

short meeting in the Counselor's 
office at 12:20 .. .) 

During my four months’ service I 
removed and carried to my room 
pounds of these directives. What they 
contained hardly thinking 
about. 

I didn't mind seeing Mrs. Peters or 
removing Jim from my class register 
or being summoned to meetings. 
They were a legitimate part of my 
work. But I minded very much mak- 
ing my teaching incidental to inven- 
tories, fund-collecting, and informa- 
tion-gathering. I minded giving chil- 
dren “busy work’ while I did these 
chores. 

I found the immediacy of most of 
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turned in 
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County 
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these directives positively frightening 
Impending deadlines shaped my life 
“Notify vice-principal immediately if 
you have pupils whose parents resice 
Check 
room immediately to see if any 
Thorndike dictionaries are there and 
send to the library at Get 
trip permission and money for Book 
Fair Exhibit 
today 


outside the county youl 


home 
once 
to office before 3 p.m 
13 girls with long hair, 
prelerably blonde, are needed to ride 
in the parade tomorrow night. Have 
them report to the cafeteria at once.” 

rhe New Look in bookkeeping wa 
also disquieting. | 
modest littl a or ¢ in my 
register had indicated that a 
child was absent or tardy. These un 
embellished symbols no longer served 
Now, a child was /-a if sick, 2-a il 
healthy but excused by parent, 3-a if 
healthy but mother or at 
least unaccounted for by her. If the 
little wretch deliberately 
he was /-t; if it was all the bus driv 
fault he was 2-t; if Mother had 
telephoned and said that he was tardy 
with permission, it was 3-f 

Not only the Duties and Directives 
but the Please-Note-Changes in them 
occupied much of our time. During 
the first week of had care 
fully learned such instructions as, “A 


could remembet 


when a 


( lass 


mislaid by 
tardy 


was 


er's 


school I 


blue card is used to requisition a film 


If you are showing 
a white card only 
film in your 


a filmstrip use 
If you are seeing a 


room use a blue card. If 


Herblock 


“Be Sure 
To Give Mine Special Attention” 


n The Washington 


seeing it in the 


use a pink card 
Iwo veeks late 
peared: “A pink 


us d io hedul a 


Three 


any 


you ar¢ 1uditorium 


this 
card w 
liim in 
pink cards mav be 
library 


slot on requisite 


and sixth 
Iwo pink cards may be s 
third, fourth, 
periods \ card will 


schedule a lilmstrip 


for first, second, 


during ind =f 


blue he used to 
projector ind 
blue cards may be 


four scheduled for 


any period. The white cards will now 
be used for all other equipment and 
the librarian 


available in this classification.” 


knows how many ar 


that I slower at the 
bookkeeping than I should have been 
That 


was 


Let's say was 


would be true, though progress 
apparent 


mended 


and properly com 
that I found it, at 
the beginning, stupefyingly dull 


Let’s say 
and 
that my state of mind may have had 
something to do with my inglorious 
That 
too, though after the first shocks 
I ccepted the dullness with a cheer 
fulness beyond reproach 


a private 


accomplishments would be 


true, 


Let's Say 


that my 


years in school had 


made all this unduly arduous 
\fter all this 
eluctable fact remains: 
much clerical work and not enough 


teaching 


seem 
has been said, the in 


there was too 


In a few weeks I was sorting ques 
tionnaires and alphabetizing lists and 
counting money 
more accomplished colleagues. I was 
recording data and filing facts with 
a speed that astonished me. I was 
turning in reports, stacks of them, on 
time, with my more gifted 
friends. I was getting so efficient that 
I scared myself. 


as rapidly as my 


along 


Sut Success did me in 


I knew, after the first weeks, that 
I could master the rituals sacred to 
Big Schools. But in my heart I repudi 
ated them. To be able to distribute 
and collect with aplomb and to keep 
accounts tidy did not give me the 
satisfaction that had made teaching a 
good profession. My was 
uneasy. It seemed to me that teachers 
should teach, and that glorified baby- 
sitting in the classroom constituted 
dishonesty. Lip-service to the import- 
ance of education, the sacredness of 


conscience 
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personality, the uniqueness of the in- 
dividual, made me _ uncomfortable 
when I saw those utterances per- 
sistently betrayed by a more dom- 
inating concern; clerical duties. I 
should have felt more honest if we 
had talked about the sacredness of 
the filing system and the uniqueness 
of the printed report. 


How did it all get started? It goes 
way back. Doing the chores essential 
to the administrative operation of a 
school are the vestigial remains of the 
floor-sweeping and fire-building 
which communities at one time re- 
quired of their school marms and 
masters. Suspicious that he might be 
over-proud of his intellectual attain- 
ments or might lead a life easier or 
different from their own, the district 
patrons kept the schoolmaster neatly 
in his place with the menial tasks 
which were their own lot. Today 
teachers do not have to build fires or 
“board ’round.” They get paid, after 
a fashion, and can have their own 
establishments, however modest. But 
though they do not have to chop the 
firewood or fill the water buckets, 
other quaint folkways have succeeded 
such chores. Fearful that she may 
take advantage of her easy lot (short 
hours, you know, and those long vaca- 
tions), still not content to let the 
teacher devote herself to the business 
of teaching, the makers and planners 
of education see to it that the class- 
room teacher has no time to waste. 


That they are also seeing to it that 
she has no time to teach seems not 
to have occurred to them. Community 
organizations, the PTA, the state 
board, the county board, the local 
board, the principals, all good men 
and true, ask for and expect prompt 
and efficient service from the class- 
room teacher not only in after-school 
hours but during the school day when 
she should be concerned only with 
children. 


Not only are these atavistic hold- 
overs at fault. The ever-growing na- 
tional passion for statistics which has 
infected education accounts for much 
of the wasted time of teachers. No 
teacher decries statistics that can be 
used. She does deplore the ones gath- 
ered for their own sake, in time taken 
from her teaching, and accumulated 
in such magnitude that she has no 
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time to use them because she is so 
busy alphabetizing and inventorying 
and turning in funds and writing out 
receipts and testing for new statistics 
to be filed. 

Nothing is wrong with any of the 
duties I have described. Not one of 
them was difficult. They required 
only time, meticulous care, and the 
capacity to turn off one’s conscience. 
The chores are not wrong, but the 
wrong persons are doing them. That 
teachers are too good to carry out 
these assignments is of course not true 
and is beside the point. No one is 
too “good” to do anything essential 
to the smooth running of society. But 
children are too good and their edu- 
cation too, important to have their 
teachers’ time diverted from teaching. 
For be not deceived. No matter how 
cheerfully she accepts these chores or 
to what level of efficiency she attains, 
no teacher can devote hours to these 
pursuits and at the same time teach 
as well or as much as she ought to. 
Whatever time is given to non-teach- 
ing duties is subtracted from educat- 
ing children. You do not want your 
surgeon to run down to the steel 
foundry to turn out a few scalpels 
just to prove he’s a good fellow and 
can cooperate. You want him to per- 
fect himself in the skill of surgery so 
that he may better serve you. From 
no profession other than teaching do 
we expect both professional services 
and chores. It is not surprising that so 
few teachers grow professionally. 
They have no time to do so. 

“Doesn't anyone ever point out to 
the administration that these non- 
teaching assignments interfere seri- 
ously with teaching?” I asked a 
friend. She thought a minute. “I 
think I used to,” she said, “but after 
a while you're so beaten down by it 
all that you don’t have the will to 
protest, and you forget.” 

The immediate waste of teaching 
time is not the only consequence. 
There is the danger, a subtle one, 
that after a few years, or even 
months, the real purpose of teaching 
begins to fade in teachers’ minds. 
They may find in these tasks a cer- 
tain escape from the ardors of teach- 
ing, the rigorous exactions of 
working with human material. It is 
easier to write out neat lists than it 
is to teach. Teachers may find them- 
selves devising work to keep children 
busy, planning assignments for ease 


of checkability without regard to the 
larger needs of the pupils or the 
essential rightness of the lesson. They 
may come to believe that the more 
efficiently they turn in financial re 
ports, the better teachers they are. 
Administrators, selecting teachers on 
that basis (since “the office must run 
smoothly”), may unwittingly create a 
new species of teacher, those with a 
talent for bookkeeping but none for 
the art of teaching. Our schools may 
come to be staffed by people who like 
figures and filing jobs more than 
they like children. Efficiency may, 
indeed if it not already has, become 
strangely synonymous with compe 
tence. The terms are not synonymous 
and to confuse them constitutes a 
danger to education. Schools are not 
big business. They are not factories. 
They are not offices. They should not 
be operated according to the methods 
of any of them. Schools are unique 
institutions, meant to perform a 
unique service, comparable to no 
other. If not permitted to do so, they 
may end by performing none at all. 
If the school becomes the convenient 
means for taking surveys, completing 
questionnaires, and collecting funds, 
it will do so at the expense of 
education 

The fact that students in 
public schools such as the one I have 
described do remarkably well is not 
to be gainsaid. They enter the best 
colleges. They become leaders and 
highly useful members of society 
These facts prove nothing and are no 
justification for the waste of the 
children who more urgently need 
their teachers. A proportion of school 
children have always done well. From 
the most intellectually impoverished 
and dreary schools throughout our 
history have emerged a percentage of 
students who, in spite of their envi 
ronment and teachers, have excelled 


some 


It is true that teachers need de 
liverance from social and economic 
limitations and their resulting frus- 
trations and anxieties. The growing 
public awareness of this is heartening. 
But teachers need a third freedom: 
freedom to teach. They need the right 
to perform with undivided minds and 
hearts the work they have chosen and 
are allegedly engaged in. Teaching is 
a delicate and exacting profession, 
laying heavy demands upon the 
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bodies, minds, and spirits of those en- 
gaged in it. It should not be cluttered 
with trivia unrelated to it. The busi- 
ness of teachers is children, the flesh 
and blood sitting in their classrooms, 
the minds and spirits entrusted to 
them. To whatever extent teachers 
are absorbed in mere chores—the 
commerce of locker fees and bus 
and school insurance—to 
that extent are they withdrawn from 
the teacher supply. 


schedules 


I had a pleasant room, a good 
salary, a principal who was not only 
exceptionally friendly and helpful, 
but who sincerely wanted his school 
to be one in which children are well 
taught. Only one thing was wrong. I 
did not have time to teach. 

Possibly it would have strengthened 
my character if I had remained in 
the fray. It seemed to me that my 
character did not need that kind of 
strengthening. I suppose, too, that if 
I had been a young teacher, unsure 
of my own values and with a reputa- 
tion to establish, I might have stayed 
on. I left because what I had believed 
to be a teacher shortage now ap- 
peared to me to be largely a clerical 
shortage and I did not feel the obliga 
tion to help meet it. 
Some conditions we cannot, with 
all our willing and striving, do much 
to alter. It is only good sense to ac- 
cept these and to make of them what 
ever we can. The problems of tele 
vision, the inter-ballistic missile, the 
disturbed world, all of which are re- 
putedly undermining the stability of 
our children and making the task of 
education increasingly dificult—these 
teachers cannot solve. That this is so 
should neither render us blind nor 
paralyze us with indifference to lesser 
evils which lie within our power to 
alter. Parents and PTA’s and ad- 
ministrators can do something about 
the distractions and excessive de 
mands which keep the classroom 
teacher from giving to children as 
much and as rich teaching as they 
are able to receive in this televised 
and disturbed world. 

No teacher can serve two purposes, 
however holy. Either she will come 
to honor efficiency and despise teach- 
ing, or she will honor teaching and 
reject the irrelevancies that impinge 
upon it. She cannot do both. To be- 
lieve that she can is to rob children 
of what is rightfully theirs and to 
make a travesty of teaching. 
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The Soviets Enter 
A New Economic Era 


by PAUL WOHL 


move into 


sino Soviet UN1on will 
a new economic era beginning 
January 1, 1959. On that date, a span 
of three decades of Five Year Plans 
draws to a close—an economic cycle 
which has skyrocketed Russia from 
one of the most backward of coun- 
tries to the number industrial 
giant of the world. The new era will 
be ushered in with a seven year inter 
mediate range economic development 
program covering the years 1959-1965, 
with the avowed aim of toppling the 
United States from its number 
position in the world's 
hierarchy. 

But the new economic plan, which 
will be followed by still longer range 
plans, is of more significance than 
merely stretching the five year plans 
to seven. It signifies a coming of age 
of an industrial economy too complex 
and dynamic to require the braces 
of rigid planning periods. The seven 
year plan is designed to bridge Rus- 
sia’s phenomenal economic growth 
from adolescence to maturity, and to 
coordinate planning with that of the 
other countries of the Soviet bloc. By 
the end of this intermediate program, 
Moscow believes that Communism 
will have become so deeply rooted 
that the entire “Commonwealth of 
Socialist States” will then plan 
jointly in decades and multiple 
decades. 

The five-year planning cycle of the 
Stalin era is said to have become too 
short. Actually, the ponderous over- 
centralized machine had hit a 
snag. The decision to discard it came 
September 24, 1957, when Gosplan, 
the Soviet Union's central planning 


two 


one 
economic 
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agency, was instructed to present to 
the party and the government a seven 
year program for the years 1959-1965, 
scrapping the current (sixth) Five 
Year Plan and merging its last two 
years, 1959 and 1960, with the follow 
ing five-year period. 

When the 
launched in 
ated: a 
entered and 


Plan was 
a legend was cre 
revolutionary idea 
the economic 
thinking of Stalin’s Five 
Year Plans the de 
termination of the strange new state 
in the East to take over the making 
of history. Discarded the in 
dividual producer and the market 
Ihe land and the faces of the people 
were to be pressed into a new mold 
Che plans were pushed through with 
blood and tears. Today it is futile 
to ask whether’ what been 
achieved was worth the price or could 
have achieved differently. All 
that can be said is that no nation is 
likely to make such sacrifices volun 
tarily. Like the temple of Solomon 
which the people built in 20 years of 
“servitude under a heavy yoke,” the 
Soviet Union's planned economy was 
a “grievous” enterprise. 


first Five Year 
1929 
and 
excited 
the world 


were 


new 
symbols of 


was 


has 


been 


As an enterprise it has succeeded. 
In many respects the outcome was dif 
ferent from what the early planners 
had expected, but, on the whole, pro 
duction targets have been reached 
Today the Soviets have become the 
world’s second industrial nation. Lit- 
tle more than 30 years ago when pre- 
World War I levels had _ been 
essentially restored, the Soviet Re- 
public ranked among the backward 
countries of the world, ahead of 
China and India, but on a level low 
er than any other major European 
nation. 


Many of the Soviet people remem- 
ber that past. Like the poet Boris 
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Pasternak, whose great novel Doctor 
Zhivago poignantly evokes the years 
of debasement and trial, they stand 
in awe before what has been achieved. 

Integral state planning of almost 
all economic activities has spread 
from the U.S.S.R. westward to Po- 
land, East Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, and most of Southeastern 
Europe—seven countries with about 
90,000,000 inhabitants, now in the 
midst of their third Five Year Plans. 
To the East, integral state planning 
has been introduced in China, Outer 
Mongolia, North Korea, and North 
Vietnam. 

The overall economic potential of 
this immense realm is formidable. A 
comparison of production figures 
does not tell the full story, because in 
capitalist countries production oscil- 
lates with the market. A comparison 
of capacities is perhaps more mean 
ingful. For example, although the 
Soviets at the beginning of this year 
were producing approximately as 
much steel as the United States, their 
capacity is little more than half of 
ours. 

Measured by European standards, 
the picture looks different. Soviet 
steel capacity today equals that of 
West Germany, Britain, Belgium, and 
Luxembourg combined, while the 
Communist-directed “people’s democ- 
racies” of Eastern Europe turn out 
as much steel as did Hitler’s Germany 
on the eve of World War II. China 
has set her sights on surpassing Eng- 
land in 1962. 

On still another basis, production 
per capita, however, the Soviets pro- 
duce littke more than half as much 
as West Germany and only about 
one-third of the potential per capita 


output of the United States. But per 
capita comparisons make sense only 
when Soviet and American steel con- 
sumption patterns are understood. 
Between one-third and one-half of 
American steel goes into automobiles, 
gadgets, and construction. The So- 
viets make relatively few passenger 
cars, turn out a handful of gadgets, 
and increasingly use more pre-shaped 
concrete in building. In the Soviet 
Union, a much greater proportion of 
steel is used for railroads and heavy 
industrial construction. What is true 
for steel applies in a general way to 
other materials. 


But in addition to comparing out- 
put and capacity, it is well to keep in 
mind that the Soviets today no longer 
are lacking in minerals and know- 
how; that they have successfully re- 
placed tropical raw materials, like 
rubber, by synthetics; that their 
processed raw materials such as 
aluminum, zinc, and even pig iron 
exceed their finishing capacities. 

Another important fact is that 
proved reserves of oil, coal, and iron 
ore are the largest in the world and 
that the location of newly discovered 
raw material deposits is much more 
favorable than in the past. For the 
first time Soviet gold production this 
year is ahead of that of South Africa, 
hitherto the world’s leading producer. 


What matters most if one wants to 
compare the Soviet Union and the 
United States economically is the 
dynamism of the two systems. In this 
respect the Soviets are ahead of us. 
In a report to his party’s Central 
Committee May 6, Premier Nikita S. 





Average 
annual 
increase 


USSR. USA. 
9.0 3.2 

_ 78 1.1 

. 7.6 0.2 
9.7 


Iron ore 
Pig iron 
Steel 

Coal 

Cement 16.0 
Woolen fabrics . 7.8 
Leather footwear 7.3 
Electric power ....11.6 
Oil ..... 16.8 
Natural gas ........ 28.2 





U.S.S.R. 


30.6 


19.3 
17,400 
11.4 
2,900 


Average annual increase 
in absolute figures 


U.S.A. 
6.1 -3.0 million metric 
2.4 0.8 million metric 
3.2 0.3 million metric 
5.7 million metric 
3.2 0.3 million metric 
7.8 -9.8 million meters 
23.1 million pairs 
50,000 million kilowatt-hrs. 
8.8 million metric tons 
15,900 million cubic meters 








Khrushchev made some striking com 
parisons for the years 1953 to 1957 
showing the great extent to which 
the rate of Soviet production is out 
stripping the pace of output in the 
United States. (See table on this page.) 

Yet even the rate of growth is not 
quite so easy to measure as it may 
seem. Figures vary depending upon 
which years are compared. The aver- 
age annual increase in steel produc- 
tion, for instance, looks much more 
favorable for the United States if 
we compare average American and 
Soviet steel output in the postwar 
years, between 1945 and 1957 when 
the American average increase came 
to 2,300,000 and the Soviet average 
to 2,970,000 tons. Had Khrushchev, 
instead of choosing the average rate 
of growth during the four years 1953 
to 1957, compared the average growth 
of American and Soviet steel produc 
tion between 1949 and 1955, he would 
have found that the average annual 
increase was almost equal: 3,930,000 
tons for the United States and 3,960,- 
000 tons for the Soviet Union. 

But looks at it, the 
dynamism of the Soviets is impressive, 
and much of it must be attributed to 
the Soviet method of integral state 
planning of which the Five Year 
Plan was characteristic in the past. 


however one 


The method of planning industrial 
production in five year cycles also 
has had disadvantages. It has been 
in many ways uneconomic, and in the 
beginning of the fifth Five Year 
Plan (1950 to 1955) the system began 
to hit some snags. With the start of 
the sixth Five Year Plan in 1956 the 
rate of growth in many important in- 
dustries began to drop behind sched- 
ule. The economy, apparently, was 
out of breath. 

The slow-down started under 
Stalin, but the “liberalization” of the 
post-Stalin years and the impact of 
the Twentieth Party Congress of 
February 1956, with its extensive 
promises of larger social benefits, 
shorter working hours, better living 
conditions, and increased aid abroad, 
worsened the situation. 


What had happened was this: 


One—The technique of state plan- 
ning had become so complex that 
vast amounts of investment capital 
had been spent on projects which 
were never completed. In the fall of 
1956, I. A. Kuliev, a deputy chairman 
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of the State Economic Commission, 
disclosed that there were 4,000 large 
unfinished projects representing a 
planned investment of 700 billion 
rubles. More than one-fifth of these 
projects had been temporarily aban- 
doned or were otherwise in abeyance. 
Seven hundred billion rubles exceeds 
quite substantially the gross national 
product of an entire year. 


Two Economic administration 
had become top heavy. Industrial 
management was centralized in some 
50 ministries in the Soviet capital 
and many more in the capitals of the 
various Soviet republics. Each min- 
istry had its own supply and distri- 
bution services. Inter-ministerial com- 
munications and deliberations at 
times could take up the better part 
of a five-year cycle. 

This had been 
cumbersome, although proportional- 
ly probably not much more so than 
the administrative confusion which 
can occur in large private corpora- 
tions. Only the Soviet state economy 
infinitely larger than any cor- 
poration and became more and more 
complex as industry expanded. Under 
Stalin it huffed and puffed along, 
driven by fear of a sudden interven- 
tion of the dictator’s personal secre 
tariat. When, after Stalin’s death, the 
huge industrial enterprises of the 
police were added to the already 
enormous burden of the branch min- 
istries and the personal responsibil- 
ity of the ministers lost its sting, the 
quantity of red tape seems to have 
taken on the quality of an enormous 
clog which almost brought adminis- 
trative circulation to a stop. 


system always 


was 


Three Capital resources had 
shrunk. The margin between retail 
prices and the nominal price which 
the state procurement system paid 
for more than half of the country’s 
agricultural produce had been nar- 
rowed to a point where the state vir- 
tually no longer made a profit. Un- 
der Stalin this profit—although 
never officially recorded—is believed 
to have been equal to between one- 
sixth or one-eighth of the gross na- 
tional product. The Soviet Union's 
East European associates and depend- 
encies ceased to be sources of revenue. 


Four—Expenditures increased. As 
a result of poor management more 


and more industrial enterprises had 
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to be subsidized. Credits were neces 
sary to ease political tensions in the 
people’s democracies. China's indus- 
trial development had to be financed. 
There was an expanding technical 
assistance program for underdevel- 
oped countries. At home, wages were 
raised, prices cut. The share of con- 
sumption in the gross national prod- 
uct increased. 


Five—The expected sharp rise in 
labor productivity as a result of im 
proved technology, greater material 
inducements, and _ intensive 
ganda lagged behind expectations 
(although the rise still sharp 
compared to most capitalist countries 
because initial productivity in most 
industries was low). 


propa- 


was 


The slow rise in 
labor productivity no longer could 
be made up by putting additional 
millions of people to work; the pop- 
ulation gaps opened by the war be 
gan to make themselves felt. In line 
with Khrushchev's efforts to prop up 
agriculture, the stream of labor from 
the countryside to the cities had 
been temporarily reversed. 

It seems to have been generally 
agreed that major reforms were need- 
ed, and after a year or two of inter- 
nal differences and hesitations, the 
dynamic Khrushchev became the 
spark-plug of the new course 

It may be years before we can fully 
unravel what happened between the 
fall of 1955 and the summer of 1957 
when the new course was officially 
ushered in. One of the first steps was 
the shifting of tens of thousands of 
enterprises from the jurisdiction of 
the central ministries to that of the 
republics. Then agricultural plan- 
ning was slightly decentralized. Gos- 
plan, the central planning agency, 
was cut in two, with one agency for 
so-called perspective or long range 
planning which continued to be 
called Gosplan, and the other one, 
called State Economic Commission, in 
charge of working out and super- 
vising the fulfillment of the annual 
plan. 


Khrushchev put Nikolai K. Baiba- 


kov, long-time oil minister of the 
U.S.S.R in charge of 
planning. In the following year 
short-term planning was taken ove 
by the present Soviet Ambassador to 
East Germany, Mikhail G 
khin, one of the most experienced 
and able younger industrial admin 
istrators of recognized technical com 
petence and practical ability 

In December 1956, Pervukhin, a 
first deputy premier and member of 
the Party Presidium, invested 
with extraordinary powers. His Stat« 
Economic Commission came to resem 
ble an economic government, includ 
ing in it the most able technicians of 
the ministerial bureaucracy. The idea 
seems to have been to carry on with 
the integral centralized 
state planning and management of 
all major enterprises through min- 
istries in Moscow. Decentralization of 
management was to be continued, but 
only for enterprises of 


long-range 


Pervu 


was 


system of 


lesser im 


portance and within the framework 
of the existing set-up 


A few 
changed. 


months later all this 
Pervukhin lost his job as 
planning chief, the State Economi 
Commission was dissolved, all plan 
ning—long-term and short-term—was 
concentrated in Baibakov’s hands, the 
industrial ministries abol 
ished, and management decentralized 
Khrushchev was the 


ator of this policy. 


was 


were 


apparent initi 


What was behind it still is a mat 
ter of speculation. According to some 
observers, the reform represented a 
victory of the party apparatus over 
the state bureaucracy Tens of 
thousands of high ministerial officials 
were sent into the provinces, and the 
party rather than the state admin 
istration was the prime mover of the 
reform. 


But this may be too facile an ex 
planation, too much in line with the 
worn-out myth of a power struggle 
between individuals or gangs in fron 
tier style. British and West German 
observers, who had opportunities in 
the following months to converse with 
high Soviet officials, feel that the 
deeper reason was the absolute need 
to make industrial management and 
planning more flexible, raise produc 
tivity, offer incentives and cut costs 
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an interpretation confirmed by the 
parliamentary delegation of the 
French Socialists, several of whom 
spoke Russian fluently. 

It was natural that there should 
have been differences of opinion 
about how this should be done, and 
in this discussion Khrushchev became 
the spokesman of the economically 
more radical wing of the officialdom, 
which under Soviet conditions ap- 
peared to be politically more liberal. 
Its “liberalism” consisted of giving 
more leeway to the producers, which 
could be achieved only at the expense 
of the central administration. And 
because the disciplinary powers of the 
central state authorities were cur- 
tailed, the party’s role as whip, or- 
ganizer, and instructor had to be 
strengthened. 

At the same time, economic and 
social incentives were increased. In 
agriculture, Khrushchev’s first field 
of economic experimentation, it was 
clear that incentives of a sweeping 
nature would be needed if the goals 
were to be met. The most spectacular 
incentive, suggested by Khrushchev 
himself, was the abolition of com- 
pulsory deliveries from the private 
plots of the collective farm peasants. 
Such a loosening of strictures and 
curtailment of government revenues 
must have struck most of the older 
leaders as a great gamble. These lead- 
ers may well have felt that an emer- 
gency had arisen and that it was time 
to return to an economically more 
cautious course. 

This is believed to have led an 
initial majority of the Party Presi 
dium to demand Khrushchev’s resig- 
nation. But the reform movement 
had already gone too far, the opposi- 


tion lacked a common policy, and 
Khrushchev proved himself to be a 
better tactician. After a dramatic ses- 
sion of the Central Committee, it was 
announced July 4, 1957, that the 
“anti-party group” of Malenkov, 
Molotov, Kaganovich, and Shepilov 
had been ousted from their party 
posts. Shortly afterwards they were 
denounced as “party-splitters” and 
exiled from the capital. Since 
then Khrushchev’s political leader- 
ship seems to have been uncontested. 


Up to now, fortune has smiled on 
Khrushchev who, in turn, has missed 
no opportunity to radiate optimism 
over his country’s economic future. 
This is how the balance sheet looked 
in July, one year after the ouster of 
the “black sheep” from the par- 
ty Presidium and the Central 
Committee: 


e The decentralization of indus- 
trial management under 104 regional 
economic soviets has begun to func- 
tion and was accompanied by a re- 
markable increase of production in 
several fields. 


e Although it is too early for crop 
prospects, there have been no unfav- 
orable weather reports from the new 
lands whose share in grain deliveries 
to the state is about one-third of the 
total. Discovery of a vast under- 
ground fresh water sea under 
Kazakhstan would, if confirmed, 
make continved profitable cultiva- 


tion probable. 
the So- 


e The management of 
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viet Union's large collective farm 
units has been effectively simplified 
through the abolition of the govern 
ment’s machine and tractor stations 
which used to rent their equipment 
to the farms against payment in kind. 
Now the farms own the machinery, 
all payments are made in money, and 
a new system of prices for deliveries— 
henceforth to be called purchases— 
is intended to induce farm manage 
ment to produce more, and more 
efficiently. 

Because of the new streamlined and 
(in a state-socialist sense) more busi- 
ness-like organization of agriculture, 
and of new developments in indus 
trial financing such as a more ration- 
al approach to depreciation, invest- 
ment, and _ cost-price calculations, 
some observers speak of the begin 
ning of a “socialist market economy.’ 
Such terms can be applied only with 
considerable reservations to an _ in- 
stitutional state economy of the So 
viet type. Yet there is evidence that 
genuine economic criteria are gradu 
ally becoming recognized. It also 
looks as if group incentives with com 
petitive motivations might operate in 
a manner vaguely equivalent to the 
competitive market principle of 
capitalism. 

The test of the new course will be 
the seven-year economic development 
program starting in 1959 which later 
is to be succeeded. by planning over 
much longer periods. It is in this 
sense that the Soviet Union's aban 
donment of the rigid five-year plan 
ning cycle marks the beginning of a 
new era. 

The new seven-year development 
program represents a basic departure 
from the five-year cycle because the 
nature of planning itself has changed 
and with it methods of management, 
financing, and distribution. Planning 
has become more flexible, the region 
al economy has been given some lee- 
way, and the role of the central plan 
ning agency has become one of ad 
justing, balancing, and connecting 
plans worked out by regional 
producers. 

Another novel aspect is the coor- 
dinating of the U.S.S.R.’s long-term 
development program with the ex- 
isting plans of the European “people's 
democracies” which still follow the 
old “decimal” five-year cycle (1956 
to 1960, 1961 to 1965) and with the 
plans of China and the three Asian 
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people’s democracies (Outer Mon- 
golia, North Korea, and North Viet- 
nam) which, together with Bulgaria, 
have a five-year planning cycle ex- 
tending from 1953 to 1957 and from 
1958 to 1962. This coordination was 
achieved through a set of laboriously 
negotiated long-term trade agree- 
ments extending to 1965. 


Unusual shifts in important per- 
sonnel indicate that capital shortage, 
planning bottlenecks, and _ produc- 
tivity problems are far from solved. 
But the careful preparation of the 
seven year program and the thorough 
ness with which it has been coordinat- 
ed with the plans of the entire Soviet 
bloc, show that Khrushchev and his 
associates are tackling those obsta- 
cles which in the past few years have 
slowed down the Soviet Union's 
phenomenal economic growth. The 
Soviet premier may well have been 
sincere when he intimated that war 
was the one thing which might 
upset his long-term plan to sur- 
pass the American capitalist system 
economically. 

Whether his plan can be carried 
out depends upon many factors. Some 
of them are of a psychological nature, 
especially in agriculture, where it is 
not yet certain how the peasants will 
respond to Communism’s collective 
productivity inducements. Another 
factor is the economic and _ social 
policy of the capitalist world which, 
under new inspirations, may develop 
an unexpected dynamism of its own. 


For the time being Western policy 
has come to Khrushchev's aid. As a 
result of the landing of U. S. Marines 
in Lebanon, internal differences have 
abated and the verkhushka—the up- 
per layer of the officialdom—are said 
to be united. The people too seem 
to be rallying around their leaders. 

They may not trust party and gov- 
ernment—any party or any govern- 
ment—and many a high Soviet offi- 
cial may secretly think that Khrush- 
chev is an adventurer or a fool, but 
when it comes to choosing between 
what he stands for and those who ap- 
pear to be the Soviet Union's enemies, 
such thoughts are dismissed, with the 
result that the good-will of the re- 
gime is boosted, the readiness to ac- 
cept retrenchments is increased, and 
the prospects of fulfilling the new 
plan rise. 
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The South’s ‘Lawyer’ 
In the Court 
of Northern Opinion 


by JOHN LOFTON 


‘ee NEW battlefields of the old Con 
federacy are the legislative halls, 
the courts, and the press of the na- 
tion. Having chosen these as the 
grounds on which to make its Twen- 
tieth Century stand, the South has 
mobilized a wide assortment of polit- 
ical and legal weapons adaptable to 
the need of the particular front on 
which the opposition presses. 

In the three years since the Su- 
preme Court ordered an end to com- 
pulsory segregation in public schools, 
the South’s leaders by one tactic or 
another have outmoded the apparent 
meaning of the words “deliberate 
speed” and have transformed them 
into a synonym for delay. As the 
1957-58 school year drew to a close, 
desegregation had been effected in 
only 138 of the 2,076 Southern school 
districts having pupils of both races. 

The South's devices for implement- 
ing its strategy of obstruction have 
included federal legislation to limit 
the authority of the Supreme Court, 
the interposition of state power be- 
tween the federal courts and local 
school boards, and the institution of 
new constitutional challenges in the 
courts. Useful as these strategems 
have been, however, Southern tac- 
ticians consider them deficient with- 
out a channel of communication to 
explain them to the rest of the 
country. 


It is probably true that the great 
media of news and opinion outside 
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the South have not given maximum 
play to Dixie’s shrill imprecations 
against the Supreme Court. But there 
is at least one consistent and vocal 
exception. In David Lawrence, news 
paper columnist and editor of U. 5S. 
News and World Report, the South 
has a “lawyer” in the court of North- 
ern opinion. Lawrence has echoed 
some of the South’s most novel legal 
arguments both in his magazine and 
in his column. For good measure he 
has lobbed some heavy verbal pro- 
jectiles of his own devising, including 
a gibe at the U.S. judiciary by Rus 
sian prosecutor Andrei Vyshinski, 
whom Lawrence quoted to demon- 
strate the “dictatorial function” of 
the Supreme Court. 

For a region which chronically 
complains about not being able to 
get its views aired in the nation’s 
press, Lawrence is no insignificant 
spokesman. U. S. News claims more 
than a million subscribers. The 27 
newspapers which carry the Lawrence 
column (208 of them outside the 
South) have a total readership of 
about 55 million, which indicates 
according to one Lawrence paper's 
survey—a readership of perhaps 14 
million for the column itself. The 
New York Herald Tribune Syndicate, 
which distributes the column, says 
Lawrence is the nation’s most widely 
syndicated political columnist, with 
the possible exception of George 
Sokolsky. 

In the campaign to stay the course 
of judicially ordered integration, 
Lawrence has been active on all 
fronts. He has given aid and comfort 
to the Southern effort in Congress to 
curb the authority of the Supreme 
Court, accusing the high tribunal of 
usurpation of power. He intervened 
vigorously on behalf of Governor 
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Faubus in the Little Rock dispute 
and spoke of “Eisenhower's wat 
against the states.” Dipping into his 
well-stocked arsenal, he came up last 
fall with what is by all odds the 
South’s most bizarre weapon; he de- 
clared, “There Is No ‘Fourteenth 
Amendment!” This statement, based 
on the claim that the amendment was 
not properly ratified by the states, 
suggests the nature of Lawrence's fre 
quently exhibited desire to turn back 
the flow of history. 

One of the columnist’s chief com- 
plaints against the Supreme Court 
decision in Brown v. Board of Educa- 
tion of Topeka (the leading school 
case) is that it failed to perpetuate 
the 58-year-old precedent of Plessy v. 
Ferguson. In that 1896 the 
Court held that separate but equal 
accommodations for a Negro on a 
railroad car were sufficient to meet 
the requirements of the law. Though 
the Plessy doctrine ruled for some 
years in school cases, this was hardly 
a justification for Lawrence's sugges- 
tion that the Constitution was 
“changed overnight” by the Brown 
decision’s abandonment of the doc- 
trine. In a series of rulings prior to 
1954, the Court had struck down 
compulsory segregation, thus signal- 
ing a limited life expectancy for the 
separate but equal criterion. 


As early as 1946 the tribunal had 
invalidated, as an interference with 
commerce, a Virginia segregation 
statute applied to passengers in inter- 
state journeys. Two years later it 
held that enforcement of a restrictive 
covenant based on race or color 
amounted to a denial of equal pro- 
tection by the state. In Sweatt v. 
Painter the Court decided in 1950 
that Texas’ segregated law school for 
Negroes was not and could not be 
“equal.” It noted that there are 
qualities in a school “which are in- 
capable of objective measurement.” 
But even if these decisions had not 
presaged the upsetting of the Plessy 
precedent, the court could have justi- 
fied an abrupt change on the ground 
that the original Plessy rule did not 
apply to education and that, after 
trial in that area, it had proved un- 
satisfactory. Eternal adherence to 
precedent is not mandatory in Amer- 
ican law. 


case 


Prominent Southern spokesmen do 
not, of course, have to depend on 
Lawrence's column or on U. S. News 
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to reach Northern readers. Their 
speeches castigating the Court are re- 
ported by the wire services and the 
reports are carried in Northern news- 
papers—though it is doubtful that 
any one of them can command as 
much space as does columnist Law- 
rence in practically every large city 
in the country, including Boston, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Chicago, Kansas City, Seattle, 
Los Angeles, and Washington. More- 
over, the Southern case, when it is 
presented in magazines of national 
circulation, is usually identified as 
such. Obviously the words of per- 
sonally-involved Southerners can not 
carry as much weight as those of a 
presumably disinterested outsider. 


Philadelphia-born, Princeton-edu- 
cated David Lawrence has the requi- 
sites of an outsider, but he pleads 
the South's cause with the passion of 
an insider. Last fall, while Governor 
Faubus’ revolt against the United 
States was in full cry, Lawrence, for 
more than three weeks, devoted every 
one of his five-day-a-week columns to 
the evils of enforced integration. For 
six consecutive weeks in September 
and October, his editorials in U. S. 
News were addressed to the same 
subject. 

U.S. News revisited Little Rock in 
its January 31 issue, found fresh evi- 
dence of racial tension to vindicate 
Governor Faubus, noted that noth- 
ing fundamental had been settled by 
the use of federal force—as if the 
curbing of mob defiance of a court 
was not fundamental. In both U. S. 
News and the column Lawrence has 
backed the move to suspend integra- 
tion at Litthe Rock. For two and a 
half years he welcomed the recent 
renomination of Governor Faubus. 


The magazine bills its 
under the noncommittal label of 
“complete and authentic” reports. 
But by introducing its reports with 
such phrases as, “Many white people 
are saying,” it manages to commit 
its news columns to an extraordinary 
volume of bigoted mouthings. Exam- 
ple: “Privately, many white people 
are saying that the end result of home 
rule [for the District of Columbia] 
would be a Negro mayor and coun- 
cil, Negro Congressmen representing 
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the district, Negro functionaries wel- 
coming distinguished visitors to 
Washington.” 

Lawrence himself is wary of racial 
ism. In his column he stresses con- 
stitutional and political arguments. 
Early in his campaign for Governor 
Faubus, he called attention to his 
(Lawrence's) Pennsylvania birth and 
to the fact that he attended integrated 
public schools in Buffalo, N. Y., 
where a Negro student athlete was 
his friend. Were he a student again, 
said Lawrence at that time, he would 
not hesitate to attend an integrated 
school. His numerous comments de- 
ploring the Supreme Court's desegre- 
gation decision are prompted, he ex 
plained, by a belief that the tribunal 
“really violated the Constitution and 
actually accepted the doctrine that 
the Negro, despite his educational at 
tainments in recent years, still feels 
‘inferior’ to the white man.” He 
wondered how “anyone with pride of 
color” can accept such a feeling. And 
he wanted to know how the Supreme 
Court can control attitudes of in 
feriority or superiority by outlawing 
segregation. For Lawrence the ques 
tion boils down to “the inalienable 
rights of parents to freedom of asso 
ciation for their children.” 


In his fervent defense of parents’ 


rights and states’ rights Lawrence 
seems to be totally oblivious to the 
right of free citizens to be spared de 
grading treatment under the law. 
Segregation is not simply an instru 
ment employed by an impartial ar 
biter to draw a dividing line between 
equally recognized elements of the 
citizenry. Historically and currently, 
segregation is a device used by the 
white group to project its feelings of 
superiority onto the Negro and to 
express its notion that the Negro is 
unfit to associate with. The Supreme 
Court cannot do anything about the 
private practice of such a notion. But 
the Court is properly concerned when 
the machinery of the state, to which 
the Negro contributes in service and 
taxes, is utilized by the white group 
to foist upon the Negro its own 
peculiar ideas on compartmentaliz- 
ing public facilities according to the 
color of the users. 


Though he is not a lawyer, Law- 
rence has no hesitancy about wading 
into the thick of a legal battle. He 
has argued dogmatically that the 
Fourteenth Amendment can be im- 
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plemented only by Congressional leg- 
islation and that, since there has been 
no act of Congress calling for integra- 
tion of the public schools, the Su- 
preme Court cannot require it. This 
contention is based on Section 5 of 
the Amendment which says: “The 
Congress shall have power to enforce, 
by appropriate legislation, the provi- 
this article.” This means, 
according to Lawrence, that the 
amendment is not self-executing. 


sions olf 


But the history of the amendment 
shows that it is self-executing. In a 
long line of decisions the Court, 
without any actior by Congress, ap- 
plied the equal protection clause to 
secure rights for the people whom 
the amendment was designed to help. 
Che principle of equality was estab- 
lished in zoning, in primary elections, 
and in university education without 
resort to Congress. One of the fram- 
ers of the amendment actually warned 
against leaving to “the caprice of 
Congress” the substantive rights to be 
conferred by the instrument. Section 
5 obviously was included, not to give 
the task of implementation exclusive- 
ly to Congress, but simply to pro- 
vide an extra device for effectuating 
the rights which the amendment 
established. 


Another Lawrence broadside aimed 
at the Fourteenth Amendment is that 
its framers did not contemplate the 
prohibition of segregated schools and 
that “nowhere in the Constitution is 
education placed within the jurisdic- 
tion of the federal government.” This 
position too has been refuted with a 
wealth of historical details by legal 
scholars such as Paul A. Freund of 
the Harvard Law School, who has 
observed: “It is the very essence of 
the Constitution that it speaks in 
generalities like ‘equal protection of 
the laws,’ and it is the very essence 
of the judicial process that it must 
apply the generalities to the concrete 
facts of experience.” But no detailed 
argument should be needed to deflate 
Lawrence's flight of legal fancy on 
the silence of the Constitution. It 
should be enough to point out that 
the framers of the Bill of Rights did 
nci contemplate motion pictures, nor 
does that document mention freedom 
of the screen. Yet motion pictures 
have been held to come under the 
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protection of the first article of the 
Bill of Rights. 

Regardless of the weight of the 
authority against his view, Lawrence 
is not easily discouraged. He is in- 
clined to become even more vehement 
or to shift to an area of argument 
where he cannot be pinned down. 
After citing works of history to show 
that the Fourteenth Amendment is 
invalid because Southern ratification 
was secured under military pressure, 
Lawrence last Septembe: 
that this “so-called” 
“should be considered as null and 
void” until a new amendment is 
adopted to prescribe the right of the 
federal government to control educa- 
tion. How this is to be accomplished 
other than by open defiance of the 
United States, he did not say. 


declared 
amendment 


Even if Lawrence's comments on 
the history of the Fourteenth Amend 
ment are accepted (and there is no 
denying the extraordinary political 
tactics that were employed during the 
Reconstruction period), it is hard to 
see that they could lead to any fruit- 
ful conclusion. Applying the Law 
rence logic, one might as well de 
mand that the effects of the Civil War 
be erased because the conflict was not 
fought according to a constitutional 
formula. The Civil War was a resort 
to military force after ordinary con 
stitutional processes failed. The 
Fourteenth Amendment was forcibly 
extracted as a part of the price of 
peace. 

David Lawrence's pleading of the 
Southern has not been limited 
to the school issue. Last year he cam- 
paigned tirelessly against the Civil 
Rights bill. During the week in 
which the measure was adopted, he 
said: “This may turn out to be the 
week that future historians will call 
“The Week of Infamy’ in American 
history. For this is the week in which 
an intolerant majority in Congress is 
to take away one of the most impor- 
tant rights given to the states by the 
Constitution.” Lawrence then re- 
ferred to the states’ right to control 
voting procedure. 

Should it be necessary to do any 
more than quote the Constitution in 
answer to the “week of infamy” 
charges? Amendment Fifteen reads: 

“Section 1. The right of citizens of 
the United States to vote shall not be 
denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of 
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race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude. 

“Section 2 The shall 
have power to enforce this article by 
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Southern cause. 


As bayonets of Arkansas guards 
men, under orders from Governor 
Faubus, were barring nine Negro stu 
dents from Central High School in 
Little Rock, David Lawrence 
writing of the Governor “carrying 
out his state responsibility in main 
taining order.” Lawrence made no 
attempt to reconcile the Governor's 
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position with the Supreme Court de- 
cision in Sterling v. Constantin (1932) 
in which Chief Justice Hughes wrote 
that the proper use of the Governor's 
power to bring military force to the 
aid of civil authority is “to maintain 
the Federal Court in the exercise of 
its jurisdiction and not to attempt to 
override it; to aid in making its 
process effective and not to nullify it; 
to remove, and not to create, ob- 
structions to the exercise by the com- 
plainants of their rights as judicially 
declared.” 

While the federal-state clash was 
at its height in Little Rock, Lawrence 
verbally flailed the President and saw 
the Governor as simply doing his 
duty. He accused Eisenhower of hav- 
ing acted illegally in ordering fed- 
eral troops to escort the Negro stu- 
dents into the high school. The crux 
of his charge was that there was no 
Congressional statute authorizing the 
use of military force in such a sit- 
uation. Constitutionalist Lawrence 
would not accept the statute cited by 
the President, under which he is 
specifically authorized to call a state's 
militia into federal service and to use 
such of the armed forces as he con- 
siders necessary “to enforce the laws 
of the United States” against “unlaw- 
ful obstructions, combinations or as- 
semblages " He argued that a 
court decree, such as the order to 
integrate Little Rock schools, could 
not be held a “law of the United 
States” under the terms of the cited 
statute. Yet a court order is the nor- 
mal means of enforcing a provision 
of the federal Constitution, which 
says: “This Constitution, and the 
laws of the United States which shall 
be made in Pursuance thereof . 
shall be the supreme Law of the 
Land.” 


A consistent thread running 
through Lawrence's writing on gov- 
ernment in recent years is his reitera- 
tion that the Supreme Court has been 
overstepping the bounds of its author- 
ity and that ways must be found to 
curb the power of the judiciary. He 
has said the highest tribunal “vio- 
lated the Constitution” by its deseg- 
regation ruling. Writing early last 
September about the “arbitrary- 
minded federal judge” in Little Rock, 
he visualized “how easy it would be 
for impassioned opinion to uphold a 
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dictator in America today . . . judg- 
ing by the widespread indifference to 
what is happening in Arkansas.” 

There was another period 20-odd 
years ago when David Lawrence was 
concerned about “passion and _hys- 
teria” in connection with rulings of 
the Supreme Court. At that time the 
Court was incurring the wrath of the 
Roosevelt Administration and its sup- 
porters because of its decisions inval- 
idating New Deal legislation. Law- 
rence, who in 1936 happened to agree 
with the Court's decisions, wrote a 
book entitled Nine Honest Men in 
which he declared that the opinion 
of the Court were “being made the 
football of partisan politics and class 
conflict.“ Hence, he said, “it is more 
than ever necessary to mark out 
for what they are all insidious at- 
tempts either in high places or in 
low to undermine the prestige of the 
Court and the efficacy of our consti- 
tutional system.” 

For those who sneered at the 
Court’s unanimous decision in 1935 
invalidating the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, Lawrence had a ring- 
ing declaration: 

“The issue is clean-cut. To the 
everlasting credit and praise of the 
nine noble men who rendered the 
unanimous opinion it should be writ- 
ten in indelible letters on the tablets 
of history that they met the issue 
courageously and fearlessly. They 
will ever be remembered as the hon- 
est men who withstood intimidation 
and threats of legislative reprisal, the 
men who saw their duty in the finest 
traditions of Anglo-Saxon justice and 
pronounced their verdict with a 
responsibility only to their consci- 
ences and their God.” 

Today, evidently, Lawrence does 
not recognize that his 1936 comment 
might aptly serve as a reply to those 
who sneer 2t ihe Court’s unanimous 
decision in Brown v. Board of Educa- 
tion of Topeka. 

Twenty-two years ago Lawrence 
had nothing but scorn for those who 
would have overridden the Court, 
and he derided Congressional action 
aimed at limiting the jurisdiction of 
the judiciary; whereas in 1957 he 
wrote approvingly of schemes by 
which Congress might kick the Jus- 
tices out of office or curtail the juris- 
diction of the high bench. During 
recent months he has given strong 
support to the Jenner-Butler bill 


aimed at “reversing” through Con- 
gressional action several landmark 
decisions by which the Supreme Court 
spoke out for individual rights. 

What has happened in the past two 
decades to change a tribunal that 
David Lawrence once regarded as the 
guardian of “sacred” and “immuta- 
ble” principles into a despised insti- 
tution? Are not the personal free- 
doms embodied in the Bill of Rights 
and the equality before the law guar 
anteed by the Fourteenth Amend 
ment as “sacred” and “immutable” 
as the economic principles covered 
by the NRA decision? Apparently 
not to Lawrence. 


If this seems paradoxical, it is typi 
cal of the man. He has noted that 
he is a Democrat. Yet Democrats 
generally seem to be his preferred 
targets. He writes admiringly of con 
servatives—even going so far as to 
indicate that he is sympathetic with 
the “liberal conservatives” to whom 
he sometimes refers (he always puts 
the word “liberals” in quotation 
marks to suggest that those described 
by that name are not really what the 
word connotes). But Lawrence is 
really neither a true conservative not 


a true liberal. 


The opinions expressed in his col- 
umn and magazine mark him as a 
candidate for congenial membership 
in a group which Columbia historian 
Richard Hofstadter classified several 
years ago as pseudo-conservatives. Al 
though the members of this group 
believe themselves to be conservatives 
and usually employ the rhetoric ol 
conservatism, they show signs, said 
Hofstadter, “of a serious and restless 
dissatisfaction with American life, 
traditions and institutions. They have 
little in common with the temperate 
and compromising spirit of true con- 
servatism in the classical sense of the 
word Their political reactions 
express rather a profound if largely 
unconscious hatred of our society 
and its ways...” 

So it often seems to be with David 
Lawrence, who, strangely enough, is 
close to the first choice of American 
newspaper editors as an interpreter 
of political events and who, because 
of this editorial preference, has ac 
cess to a _ broadly representative 
“jury” of American readers. 
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| AST SUMMER I taught at the Uni 
4 versity of Delaware and, abruptly, 
I inherited a home-state I had never 
known. Merely by being American, 
I was rightful heir to the trees of this 
state, to its dust, and to the white 
pillared porticos of its houses as well 
as to the conflict in the minds of its 
citizens. Lecturing, writing, listening, 
I found I was committed through a 
common national past to men and 
I had never seen before, for 
Delaware seemed to me America it- 
America in miniature, seen in 
this concentrated form with greate1 
precision and clarity. 

I was born in Minnesota, but my 
family moved from St. Paul 
when I was six months old, and I 
have never returned. Twenty years 
later, I married a Frenchman in New 
York and went to France and Eng- 
land, remaining in Europe for an- 
other 20 years without ever coming 
home. There were times when Amer- 
ican friends spoke or wrote to me of 
roots, but in that long time when 
France seemed my native soil, such 
talk had little to do with reality. | 
believed I belonged more to those 
whose particular moment of history I 
shared than to those who had lived 
before me and whose blood and mem- 
ories were in my veins. 


women 


self, 


away 


And then I was given for the first 
time in my life a Main Street, elm- 
shaded once but now in the process 
of being widened and modernized 
and ruined by tradesmen’s enter- 
prise; given backstreets that slept 
deeply still, with ancient graves 
crowding close to the tilted paving 
stones; given a territory divided in 
activity and in history as America is, 
one portion of it still adamant in 
maintaining the unequal status of 
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many of its citizens, and another part 
awakening to the realization of 
equality. This state which has no 
civil rights law, no fair employment 
act, no fair educational act, no ac- 
commodations act, and whose restau- 
rants, cafes, amusement places are, 
with rare banned to 
Negroes; this state where the Negro’s 
chances for adequate schooling, ade- 
quate medical care, adequate hous- 
ing, and cultural experiences, are 
scarcely better than in the Deep 
South; this state of Delaware gave me 
an actual soil on which to set my feet, 
a locality whose history I had an ob- 
ligation to share, and I knew how 
wrong I had been about where my 
roots are. 


exe epuons, 


Delaware, | found, is at least two 
states in one. A part of it is bound 
through social usage and custom to 
the South, and yet Delaware cannot 
be said to be rightly of the South. It 
has for generations been divided in 
attitudes and allegiances as well as in 
economic activities. The counties of 
Sussex and Kent, in the southern part 
of the state, are less developed indus- 
trially than New Castle county in the 
north. A canal cuts through the state, 
and although it would be an exag 
geration to compare that canal with 
the Mason-Dixon line, still to the 
south of it flourishes more openly 
the bigotry, prejudice, and poverty 
of the deep South. Below the canal, 
men and women you talk to about 
school integration will quote Bryant 
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W. Bowles, self-appointed president 
of the National Association for the 
Advancement of White People, an 
agitator who was summoned to Dela 
ware in 1954 to take public leadership 
of the anti-integration movement in 
the southern part of the state 

“Don’t you sell my Sussex people 
short,” one school administrator be 
low the canal said to a reporter 
“They'll come up with the right an 
swer in the end. But keep the do 
gooders out of it, the NAACP, the 
whites who are so smart, so intelli 
gent, who talk of ‘morality’ and ‘the 
right thing.’ These do-gooders talk 
about no compromise with truth and 
the right. What is truth and the 
right? Down here it’s a truth as firm 
as you'll find that the Negro doesn't 
belong in the same classroom or the 
same school or the 
with whites. It’s as personal to all 
of us as a part of our religion. Up in 
Wilmington you may not like it, 
it’s there.” 

Up in Wilmington, a young Negro 
named Wagner Jackson, who is work- 
ing for a degree at the University of 
Delaware and is president of the Wil 
mington branch of the NAACP, says 
quietly: “The frontiers of the world 
are constantly being reduced. There 
is almost no area on earth which has 
not been rather thoroughly explored 
. . . But the frontier of human rela 
tions has scarcely been touched. We 
have apparently left until last our 
conscientious explorations in the 
field of living harmoniously with our 
neighbor. And yet it is a field in 
which significant and lasting progress 
can be effected by having 
little or no formal training. Respect 
for one’s fellow-man is the 
requirement.” 


Same restaurant 


but 


persons 


sole 


I have often declared my belief 
that the voice of the writer, the 
artist, the voice that speaks with such 
authority in France, England, and in 
Scandinavia, as well as from the pris 
ons of subjected countries, must be- 
come a voice of authority here. It 
must speak out loudly and clearly, for 
instance, against the superintendent 
of schools in Delaware, a man with 
uneasy eyes. He asked me not to take 
notes of our conversation because 
he had nothing of any importance 
to say. “Sure, I’m for integrating the 
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schools,” he said, “but you've got to 
be realistic. You've got to have the 
buildings to put the students in, and 
they've got to be ready themselves, 
the Negroes. I’ve done what I could 
to prepare my own people, but buck- 
ing public opinion isn’t going to get 
the Negro anywhere. Sure, integrated 
housing is on the way, but the Negro’s 
got to learn to keep his ice-box inside 
his house instead of out on the front- 
porch or on the lawn before his 
neighbors are going to like him be- 
ing there. You got to civilize them 
first, and then talk about living on 
the same side of the street with them.” 

And the writer must, speak of an- 
other man, a Negro this time, who 
has managed to leave behind him, 
like some ancient guilt, the houses of 
the Negro quarter, and who lives on 
the same side of the street as white 
men do. His backyard and those ol 
his white neighbors open into each 
other's, and when you sit on the 
porch with him on a Sunday after- 
noon, you can hear the conversation 
of the white people who sit on their 
porches just beyond. He’s the princi- 
pal of a high school in Wilmington, 
and he has a doctorate from Harvard. 
His father had had little schooling 
and could teach him nothing except 
how to work. “When I was in the 
ninth grade, I was 24 years old and I 
had two children,” he told me, and 
he laughed as he swung in the porch 
swing. “I worked as a night-watch- 
man six nights a week, and I went 
to school all day.” 
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As he spoke, his father and the 
other fathers seemed to come alive in 
the quiet hours of the afternoon, the 
long dead fathers of these men, Negro 
and white, who sat on the porches 
of the brick and_ white-shingled 
houses, with the refrigerators in the 
kitchen where they belonged and not 
out on the lawns. I knew that they 
and their fathers had been a long 
time getting onto these porches. 


In exploring this state that had be- 
come my own, I found that all back- 
ward legislation brought before the 
House in Dover is supported by the 
lower areas of Delaware. In Sussex 
county, where a cross was burned re- 
cently on a labor organizer's lawn, a 
right to work bill was drafted for the 
state. Enlightened citizens of Dela- 
ware say that the right to work cam- 
paign is intended solely to keep the 
status of the down-state laborer non- 
union and his wages permanently 
low. Protest meetings against the 
right to work bill helped organized 
labor score a smashing victory in the 
legislature this spring when the bill 
failed to pass. But there is strong 
down-state support for right to work 
legislation and the bill will undoubt- 
edly be brought up again. 

Representative Charles P. West, 
Democrat from Gumboro, the lead- 
ing champion of the right to work 
bill, recently sponsored another 
measure. This was the “Little Rock 
Bill,” designed to prevent the Pres- 
ident of the United States from mov- 
ing troops into a school district. Call- 
ing for passage of the bill, West said: 
“The situation in Arkansas is a good 
example of why we need this bill. 
It is a protective bill that looks for- 
ward to what might happen in Dela- 
ware.” But the Republican represent- 
ative from Dover called it “a rabble- 
rousing bill that was striving to stir 
up a situation already full of ten- 
sion.” This bill, too, failed to pass 
the House; and this was another 
triumph for law-respecting citizens of 
Delaware—short-lived though the 
triumph may be. 

In January of this year, still an- 
other bill came before the General 
Assembly in Dover, a bill to make the 
use of the whipping-post mandatory 
when sentence calls for it. Over the 
years the whipping-post in Delaware 


has become only a symbol of white 
power, but now that social changes 
are in process, some people have 
tried to activate this old colonial tra- 
dition to restore threatened white au- 
thority. The whipping-posts in the 
southern counties of Kent and Sus- 
sex are upright structures kept paint- 
ed a bright, fresh white. In the New 
Castle county jail, the whipping-post 
has a more casual look, being part of 
the beams which extend from an 
overhanging roof in the open court- 
yard. Women and children are not 
allowed into the courtyard to see the 
whippings, but if you're a man, you 
are permitted to look on. Although it 
has been some time since a man was 
flogged in Delaware, the posts have 
not been abolished. In accepting 
Delaware as my home-state, I have 
accepted, too, the fact that Henry B. 
Appleford, Republican Representa- 
tive from Wyoming, Delaware, and 
Nelson Massey, Democratic Repre- 
sentative from Dover, duly elected 
spokesmen for the people of Dela- 
ware, have asked in the year 1958 
that the whipping-post be brought 
back into use again. 

The writer must speak, too, the 
name of a Negro who at this momert 
is fighting his part of the battle for 
equality in which all thinking, feel- 
ing men are now engaged. He is Alon- 
zo H. Shockley, ]r., a man in his late 
thirties, solid as rock both in flesh 
and in conviction, principal for eight 
years of the Paul Lawrence Dunbar 
Negro elementary school in Laurel, 
Delaware. Shockley, a graduate of the 
Delaware State College at Dover, with 
an M.A. from Michigan State Uni- 
versity and an advance certificate in 
administration and supervision from 
New York University, talked to me 
on a hot afternoon downstate in the 
parched Delaware countryside. We 
sat in the living-room of his modern, 
well-kept home on the outskirts 
always on the outskirts—of the town 
of Milford. 

“The University of Delaware has 
been giving integrated extension pro 
grams down here for years, right in 
the high school buildings, and there's 
never been any disturbance caused by 
that,” he said. “We've had inter-racial 
basketball games and musical pro- 
grams, and integrated Y.M.C.A. ac- 
tivities, and even the public library 
is integrated now. That means Ne- 
groes can take out books on the same 
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day as everybody else. But in 1954, 
when we started integrating the local 
school, agitators like Bryant W. 
Bowles began working things up, and 
we had the Milford school incident. 
That put us back a number of years. 
So I just waited. I thought I'd let 
things take their course. 

“Last August, I saw a notice in the 
Milford Chronicle about all students 
registering for the 1957 fall term. 
So I went up to the office to register 
my daughter who had finished the 
last grade in the Benjamin Benneker 
School, the Negro school. The high 
school principal told me I would have 
to see the district superintendent, 
Chester T. Dickerson. After several 
unsuccessful tries at that, I left a note 
lor Mr. Dickerson, giving him my 
daughter’s name, ind saying I would 
like to register her at the school. The 
night before school opened, he tele- 
phoned me to say that he could not 
admit my daughter, but that he 
would refer my request to the Sep- 
tember meeting of the board of edu- 
cation, and that I would hear further 
about the matter.” 

The heat outside was dry as the 
heat of Spain that afternoon, and | 
remembered the school teachers | 
knew in Spain who lived on the edge 
of fear. It was better for them not 
to say this, and not to do that, not 
to breathe too deeply or think too 
clearly, if they wanted to sleep well. 
But this was my own territory, my 
own continent, and if this man in 
whose house I sat couldn't live the 
quiet, law-abiding life that he want- 
ed to live, then something in our in- 
heritance had gone wrong, and the 
last wills and testaments of our fa- 
thers needed probating anew. 

“The very next morning,” Shockley 
continued, “Superintendent Elder in- 
formed me that I had been called in 
by the school board because I had 
tried to enter my daughter in the 
Milford High School. The members 
of the board asked me if I was a mem- 
ber of the NAACP, and I said yes, | 
was, but that I wasn’t a member of 
any organization that did not uphold 
the Constitution of the United States. 
‘I’m not a Communist, and I’m not 
a Fascist,’ I said to the members of 
the Board. ‘I guess I'm just an ordi- 
nary, law-abiding American.’” 

During that interview, Clarence ]. 
Evans of the board (all white), sug- 
gested to Shockley that he resign im- 
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mediately. “I've been a social studies 
teacher,” Shockley said to them then, 
“and I know I'd be a bad sociologist 
if I thought any differently about the 
nature and laws of human society 
than I do. I can’t change my ideas on 
the Constitution of our country o1 
about the decisions handed down by 
the highest court we have. If ever the 
day comes when I do, then I'll tender 
my resignation right away, because 
I wouldn't be the right kind of prin- 
cipal or teacher any more.” 


“As for going away, going up 
north,” Shockley went on to me that 
hot afternoon, “that’s something | 
can’t do. My family has lived in 
Sussex County since 1820, maybe 
even earlier than that. My uncle, 
Samuel L. Conwell, was the first 
teacher they had at the Delaware 
State College, even before it had a 
president. That was in 1891. One of 
his duties was to encourage Negro 
beys and girls to get an education, 
and for his outstanding work as an 
educator in Delaware, the recently 
built men’s dormitory on the campus 
has been named for him. My mother 
and father were teachers and civic 
workers in our state. My mother 
taught here for 37 years. I don’t want 
to send my children away from Dela- 
ware for their schooling. This is 
where we live, this is where I've paid 
my taxes for years, this is where my 
children belong.” 


That was September. And in April 
1958, the board of education notified 
Shockley that he would not be re- 
hired for the coming school year be- 
cause of “wilful and persistent dis- 
obedience of orders.” 


Following a two-day hearing in 
May the board voted to sustain its 
decision, in the face of powerful sup- 
port for Shockley, and an appeal is 


now being made to a higher tribunal 
And up in Wilmington, Wagner 
Jackson said quietly: “These threats 
to human rights would seem to be the 
dying threshings of the segregated 
system. I believe they reflect the gen 
cral belief that the forthcoming de 
cision of the appellate court will sus 
tain the ruling of the U.S. District 
Court requiring the state board of 
education to put into effect at the 
earliest possible date a desegregation 
program in all 
jurisdiction.” 


schools under its 


On May 28, such a decision 
given by Judge John Biggs, Jr., of the 
United States Court of Appeals. This 
decision reads in part: 

“The time for hesitation is 
and the time for definitive action 
has arrived. The law as enunciated by 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States must be obeyed by all of us 
If we do otherwise, we will 
our present form of constitutional 
government.” 

On this brightening side of the 
medal, another fellow-citizen of mine, 
George Wilson, a Negro contractor, 
has just been elected to the town 
council of Newark, Delaware. With 
the exception of Wilmington, where 
Negroes have been on the city council 
for some years, George Wilson is the 
first Negro councilman in the state. 
One evening recently, George Wil- 
son stopped his car in front of the 
Howard Johnson establishment out 
side Dover where the finance minister 
from Ghana, K. A. Gbedemah, had 
been refused an orange-juice some 
months before. Wilson walked into 
the place a little uneasily, but quiet- 
ly and deliberatedly, certainly under 
no illusion that President Eisenhower 
would invite him to breakfast at the 
White House if they threw him out 
It was dinnertime, and the place was 
nearly full, but George Wilson was 
escorted by a waitress to a table right 
out in the center of the room, and 
they didn’t even put a screen ground 
him to hide him from view. “The red 
carpet was rolled out for me wide 
and handsome,” he said, and he sat 
down and ate a steak dinner like any 
other American. This was the first 
public meal of hope and promise he 
had eaten, he said, below the Dela- 
ware canal. 
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BOURGUIBA 
KINGPIN IN NORTH AFRICA 


by Leonard S. Kenworthy 


— THOUGH he heads a small and 
relatively unimportant nation the 
size of New York State, with less 
than four million inhabitants, Habib 
Bourguiba, the president of Tunisia, 
is today the kingpin in North African 
politics and one of the most influ- 
ential and able politicians in the 
world. 

So far he has managed to survive, 
even though a good many teams are 
bowling in his alley, knowing full 
well that if they could graze this 
kingpin, most or all of the other 
pins would fall. The Nasser team 
would apparently like to add the 
western part of North Africa to its 
growing empire; the Communists see 
a chance in the current situation to 
get a foothold in the African conti- 
nent; the French would find their 
problems in Algeria and in all of 
North Africa simplified immeasur- 
ably if Bourguiba were not around. 
But Bourguiba is no ordinary king- 
pin. Inside him there is a gyroscope 
which helps him to maintain his 
equilibrium and to offer resistance to 
all the political balls rolled his way. 

How this inner mechanism works 
has always intrigued me, and on a 
recent trip to Tunisia, I talked with 
Bourguiba and his associates to see 
what makes the man tick. While I 
awaited an opportunity to interview 
Bourguiba himself, I talked to his 
friends and colleagues, read a mass 
of his speeches, skimmed his book on 
La Tunisie et la France, and read the 
recent biography of him by Felix 
Garas, called Bourguiba et la Nais- 
sance d’une Nation. 

From these sources it was fairly 
easy to reconstruct the major events 
of his life. Born in the ancient city 
of Monastir, the seventh and last 
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child in a lower middle class family, 
he was sent to Tunis at an early age 
to live with the family of his oldest 
brother, because of the death of his 
mother. He was educated in French 
schools and was a good, although not 
a brilliant, student. 

There was a revolutionary tradi- 
tion in his family. His grandfather 
and an uncle had been jailed for 
opposing the Bey or ruler before the 
French took over control of Tunisia 
in 1881, and his father had protested 
against unjust French taxation. Fol- 
lowing in their footsteps, Bourguiba, 
while still a boy in high school, pro- 
tested to the French Resident Gen- 
eral the suspension of a Tunisian 
newspaper. 

With the help of his oldest broth- 
er, he studied law and _ political 
science in Paris, returning home 
with a French bride and their young 
son. With him he brought a per- 
fect command of the French lan- 
guage, a fondness for French litera- 
ture, and a high regard for the 
Eighteenth Century French philoso- 
phers, as well as a deep and abiding 
love for the French people and their 
culture. 

Upon returning to Tunis, he 
turned to the law to earn a liveli- 
hood. But politics was his real pas- 
sion. Every spare moment and every 
franc were spent on the cause of 
greater freedom for Tunisia. 

Dissatisfied with the conservative 
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tactics of the Destour (Constitution) 
Party, he and his friends founded 
the Neo-Destour (New Constitution) 
Party. Very early he became clear on 
the strategy of this group: he and 
its leaders must know the people and 
their problems; the party must en- 
courage people to think about the 
present and future of Tunisia; it 
must organize a mass movement, able 
to promote public demonstrations, 
stage strikes, and carry on as an un- 
derground movement when necessary. 

Bourguiba and his colleagues 
toured Tunisia and learned to know 
the people. They edited a succession 
of party journals to present their 
views and stimulate public discussion. 
And most important of all, they 
organized local “cells” throughout 
the nation. Later they helped to 
found the powerful U.G.T.T. labor 
union, an effective ally in their fight 
for freedom. 

Bourguiba paid a high price for 
his activities on behalf of Tunisian 
freedom. Half of his life from 1934 
until 1955 was spent in hiding, in 
prison, or in exile—in a camp on the 
edge of the Sahara desert, on an 
island in the Mediterranean Sea, in 
French prisons, and in a long period 
of exile in Egypt. 


In 1951, convinced that world pub- 
lic opinion had to be mobilized to 
exert pressure on France, he made a 
trip around the world. In 1952 the 
case of Tunisia came before the 
United Nations and although no de- 
cisive action was ever taken, France 
began to feel the weight of public 
opinion against her. 

Then, on July 31, 1954, France's 
Premier Mendes-France recognized 
Tunisia’s right to independence and 
on June 1, 1955, Bourguiba returned 
in triumph to Tunis to head up a 
government with internal autonomy. 
The radicals called this an unwise 
compromise, but Bourguiba insisted 
upon agreeing to this as a step for- 
ward. On March 20, 1956, the Pro- 
tocol Agreement was issued, proclaim- 
ing Tunisian independence. Without 
bloodshed, the Bey was ousted, and 
a republic proclaimed with Bour- 
guiba as its first president. 

All this sounds simple when tele- 
scoped in this fashion. But behind 
the march of events were years of 
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loneliness and suffering, years of dis- 
couragement and setbacks, years of 
pitting the strength of a tiny nation 
against the military, financial, and 
political might of a world power. 

There were pitched battles, mur- 
ders, and strife, but Tunisia’s home 
rule agreement was the first ever 
made by France with a rebellious 
North African possession—and it 
was made largely through the pa- 
tience, persuasive power, pressure, 
and strategy of one man, Habib 
Bourguiba. 

These were the bare bones of the 
man. I was eager to turn this skele- 
ton into a living personality. My 
chance came toward the end of my 
stay in Tunisia when I was invited 
to meet Bourguiba at the end of a 
working day in his home in Sayda, 
a suburb of Tunis, a beautiful and 
restful spot where he can escape from 
the problems of Tunisia and North 
Africa. The house itself is large, 
white with blue shutters, and over- 
looks the Mediterranean and the 
ruins of ancient Carthage. The yard 
is filled with giant geraniums, orange 
trees, cypresses, bushy African pines, 
and flowers of many kinds. There he 
lives with his niece and nephew and 
their five children. (Hes@es his wile 
often but they do not live together.) 

Despite a recent illness, he wel- 
comed me with verve and a firm, 
friendly handshake. He is a short, 
fairly stocky man with a high fore- 
head and a prominent chin, and his 
graying hair was set off well by the 
blue silk smoking jacket which he 
wore with pin-stripe trousers. He sat 
in ram-rod fashion on the edge of a 
long sofa with an orange red cover- 
ing, every muscle in his body in- 
tense, his eyes fixed on me as if 
to catch every feeling behind the 
words I spoke. 


Eager to find clues to his later 
development from the events of his 
boyhood, I asked him what life was 
like when he was 14 or 15. 

This was obviously not the kind 
of question reporters usually ask, so 
he thought a moment and replied 
that he was in boarding school at 
that time, having completed elemen- 
tary school at the age of 12—which 
was “too young, far too young.” He 
liked geography and history in the 
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early years, but by that time he had 
begun to enjoy poetry and literature, 
whether it was Arabic or French. 
“We had a good teacher then and he 
gave us free rein in selecting pas- 
Sages to memorize or to act out in 
small groups, passages from Corneille 
or Racine, Hugo or Moliere.” Later, 
he said, he enjoyed philosophy and 
mathematics. Then he added, a bit 
wistfully, “You know, my mother had 
died when I was ten and my father 
was an old man. I was pretty much 
on my own. In fact I was pretty much 
deprived of affection as a boy.” 

And apparently, I thought, he had 
turned his loneliness into a passion 
for people, through the channel of 
politics. “And who have been the 
three or four individuals who have 
influenced you most in your life?” 
I asked. 

He replied quickly, “First of all 
my father and my oldest brother. 
They were proud, honest, respon- 
sible, and very original. They in- 
stilled in me the idea of doing one’s 
duty without talking much. And they 
were sensitive to injustice, not so 
much injustice to oneself but injus- 
tice to others.” 


Yes, here were further clues, for he 
has always had an intense sense of 
loyalty, has been scrupulously hon- 
est, and has been extremely sensitive 
to the suffering of others. Urging him 
to continue, I asked, “And were there 
others?” 

“Yes. There were people from his- 
tory—Caesar, Napoleon, Ataturk, and 
others. I was especially impressed as 
a boy with the story of Ataturk, al- 
though I learned later that some of 
his methods were not so good. But 
he was a great reformer in the 
Moslem world; all of these men 
changed their countries profoundly.” 

Then, of his own accord, he added, 
“I also learned great respect in those 
early days for women, realizing that 
they were not to be treated roughly, 
brusquely—unusual training in view 
of the prevailing attitudes of that per- 
iod and place.” 

I wanted to know some of his 
aspirations, too, so I said to him, “Mr. 
Bourguiba, I am hoping to re-visit 
these new nations in ten years. What 
do you hope I will see then in Tu- 
nisia?” The reply again came readily. 
“I hope there will be many changes. 
Above all it must be a better place in 
which to live. There must be more 


work for more people. There must 
be more education and for more 
people. There must be better stan 
dards of living for all—and 
happy people.” 

Thinking about that reply later, 
I understood his concern about work, 
for the most pressing problem of 
Tunisia is unemployment. Part of it 
is caused by the rapid increase in pop 
ulation—20 per cent in ten years 
largely the result of better health 
facilities. Part of it is due to the 
immigration of farmers to the citie 
from the central and southern regions 
where the soil is parched and poor 
Part of it is caused by the kind of 
schooling which places too much em 
phasis upon a classical education that 
does not prepare people for jobs in 
Tunisia today. And part of it is due 
to the lack of foreign capital to sup 
port industrialization, capital which 
is frightened away by the unstable 
political conditions in North Africa 


more 


had not mentioned the 
North African political 
federation, known as Maghreb, 1 
asked him about that, saying | had 
found few references in his speeches 
to it. “I’m surprised,” he replied, “for 
I speak about that often. Of course, 
Egypt doesn’t like my insistence upon 
it, but it is dreadfully important. Fed- 
eration is the chief means by which 
we can develop a force in North 
Africa which will mean something 
politically and economically. Certain- 
ly we can develop such a federation 
with Algeria, possibly with Morocco, 
perhaps with Libya.” 

Again he had spoken realistically. 
He well knew the jealousy with which 
Morocco might approach such a un 
ion and he knew how Libya was 
pulled in one direction by Egypt and 
in another by Tunisia and her neigh- 
bors to the west. 

“But you have written and spoken, 
also, of an even greater federation 
of several Mediterranean countries,” 
I said. “How do you feel about that 
now?” 

He smiled; his tension seemed to 
be released, and his handsome face 
lit up. “That idea is very vague. What 
we are interested in is basically co- 
operation between the nations of the 
Mediterranean.” 

But his mind had not left the pre- 
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vious question and he added, “Let's 
get back to that other question about 
changes in the next ten years. We 
need to orient the Tunisian people 
to Europe and to the West in gen- 
eral. They tend to be provincial, 
thinking and acting in much the 
same old ways. We need to inject 
new ideas and new ways of working. 
We need to help people to think 
of the present and the future and not 
just the past.” 

Here was the heart of his life’s 
work—to make Tunisia a modern 
state. Implied in his remarks was his 
clear purpose to ally Tunisia with the 
West. 

To lead him on, I asked, “And 
what forces in Tunisia can help bring 
about these changes?” 

His words almost tumbled over one 
another at this moment. “Our party, 
labor, student groups, women.” Then 
his mind quickly turned to methods 
to achieve his ends, for these are 
always in the forefront of his think- 
ing. “Much depends upon the confi- 
dence of the people in their leaders. 
People need to be certain that their 
leaders are honest and sincere and 
free of corruption. That is very im- 
portant. Then the people will do al- 
most anything. This has been proved 
many times in the past.” He cited as 
one example an event in 1954. He 
was in prison and sent word that the 
people should lay down their arms 
to the French. “It was unbelievable 
to some, but they did it. They had 
not believed me on some occasions in 
the early days but gradually they had 
learned that my judgment was good.” 

Far more significant in explaining 
the man were the words that he add- 
ed at this point: “It is always import- 
ant to explain why. The danger of 
men like Hitler and Mussolini and 
some others is that they tell people 
what to do but do not explain why 
these things must be done. It is ever 
so important to educate the people. 
Otherwise how will they ever learn 
to think for themselves?” 

Then, in one of the gestures which 
have made him so famous for panto 
mime, he raised his hands over his 
head, lowered them as if light beams 
were streaming down from on high, 
and said, “I know, I can be wrong. I 
know that I don’t have all the light 
from heaven. I don’t believe I have 
all the final answers. They did.” 

Certainly a man in a key position 
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like Bourguiba's, with the adulation 
of the masses, is always in danger of 
becoming a dictator, a demi-god. The 
accusation has been leveled at him 
by his enemies inside and outside 
Tunisia, but the danger is lessened 
when one is aware of it. And so far 
Bourguiba has not succumbed. On 
that point almost every objective 
analyst agrees. 


Since he works in the Moslem 
world, | wanted to learn the role 
that women would play as changes 
occur in Tunisia. 

“When we speak of changes in 
people,” he said, “we include women, 
of course. It is important for them 
to advance, but not to force issues if 
this can be avoided. That is one of 
the big differences between Kemal 
Ataturk and me. I believe I know 
considerable about human nature. 
I always try to start by figuring out 
how people think and feel. I try to 
put myself in their place and then 
figure out the next steps. I did this 
in my dealings with the French, 
whom I know well because I have 
studied them for years. I knew that 
tiny Tunisia could not force freedom; 
it had to win it. We had to persuade 
the French, in part at least. I tried to 
win the approval of other nations and 
peoples on such trips as I made like 
the one around the world. But in 
the final analysis we had to win by 
getting the French to concede points.” 

My mind leaped to Chet Huntley's 
terse summary of Bourguiba’s meth- 
ods: “Some leaders drive; others lead. 
Bourguiba leads.” And I thought of 
the story one colleague had told me 
about how Bourguiba tried to get the 
women of Tunisia to discard their 
veils. Bourguiba would lift the veil 
of a Tunisian woman and tell her 
she ought not to hide that “lovely 
face”; or he would tell about witness- 


ing a crowd at a polling place, com- 
menting on the number of “enlight 
ened women” without their veils. 

He seemed to be enjoying the in- 
terview, and I was certainly fascin 
ated, but I had been warned before 
entering the house that he had been 
sick and that I should not stay too 
long. So I turned to my final ques- 
tion, asking him if he had any spe- 
cial advice or suggestions to young 
people in the United States as to the 
type of education they should have 


“I have only one piece of advice,” 
he said, “but it is one which human- 
ity needs sorely today. We all need 
to learn to respect other people no 
matter what their color may be, no 
matter what their beliefs are, no 
matter what language they speak, no 
matter what nationality they possess. 
As older people we need to inspire 
youth with this sense of respect for 
human personality. If we can do this, 
there will be less misunderstanding, 
less hatred, less war.” 


Not satisfied with defining the 
end to be achieved, he went on to 
mention the means. “In order to de- 
velop this respect for neighbors, there 
is one method which can help. That 
is to learn to put yourself in the place 
of other people. We all need to ask, 
How does he think, how does he 
suffer, what makes him happy, what 
makes him sad?’” 


He had been talking about how 
others should act to achieve their 
goals. At the same time he had re 
vealed to me how he had acted to 
achieve his goals. | remembered the 
comment of a correspondent tor one 
of the largest and most important 
newspapers in Paris who had told me 
that Bourguiba knew more about 
France, French politicians, and the 
French people than almost anyone in 
France. Knowing them so well, he 
could figure out how they would 
probably act—and he could plan his 
own strategy accordingly. 

At this point I thanked him and 
left. It had been a tremendous ex- 
perience. I had met a fascinating 
person and he had been easy to talk 
with. He had seemed clearer in his 
goals and in his methods than most 
of the leaders of other new nations 
that I had met. He had seemed self- 
confident but not conceited. He had 
appeared to be more ready to move 
ahead than some; less hasty than some 
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of the younger leaders of new na- 
tions. In short, he had seemed to be 
a “moderate revolutionary.” And | 
could not forget his charm and his 
graciousness. Here was no dictator, 
but a warm, vibrant, dynamic human 
being, filled with a passion for free 
dom, dreaming big dreams _ for 
Tunisia and North Africa. 

We had not discussed Algeria but 
his weekly radio talks were filled 
with his views on it, the newspapers 
had printed many statements, and 
others had interviewed him on every 
facet of that explosive problem. On 
this question, as on so many others, 
Bourguiba is the man in the middle. 

On one hand he is definitely pro 
Algerian. “We give the insurgents 
what help we can, short of war 
We are not neutral,” he has said. And 
as a result of such incidents as the 
bombing by the French of the 
Tunisian border village of Sakiet 
Sidi Yussef, he has increased his de- 
mands that the French leave Tunisia 
and turn over the key naval base of 
Bizerte to the United States or 
NATO. 

At the same time he has tried to 
prevail upon the Algerians to accept 
limited autonomy or partial inde- 
pendence as he did years ago in 
lunisia. In the back of his mind is 
the realization that the longer the 
conflict with France lasts, the greate1 
are the chances that the rebels will 
turn to the Nasser or Communist 
camps. 

Meanwhile he has not minced 
words with us Americans. Upon one 
occasion, for example, he told an 
American correspondent, “Stick with 
France and you will not only lose the 
Algerians, you will also lose all of 
North Africa to the Communists and 
eventually all of the African con- 
tinent as an inevitable consequence. 
The threat is real and it is urgent.” 

And he knows very well that the 
future of Tunisia hangs in the bal- 
ance. For whatever happens in Al- 
geria affects Tunisia. They are like 
Siamese twins. 

As I thought back over my read- 
ing, my interviews with many people 
in Tunisia, and the interview with 
Bourguiba himself, I understood why 
the Tunisians are so fond of him and 
why he has been referred to by other 
writers as a “superb fighter, diplo- 
mat, and statesman” or “an authentic 
political genius.” 
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Letter from Lebanon 


Dear Sirs 


commend your editorial 
Finest Export” in the July 
mentioned, U. S. support of 
the status quo is doomed to failure here in 
the Middle East, as well as in Latin America 
as recent events in Iraq show. The Nuri es 
Said regime in Iraq was not overly corrupt 
judging by Middle standards, but 
it fell for the same reasons that the ruling 
families of Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Qatar, 
Bahrein, Yemen, and even Jordan and Iran 
will fall: a growing elite of educated civil 
servants and army officers who are denied an 
expression of the views which they 
(often at government expense) in colleges 
Britain and the United 
States. If the United States continues to back 
these feudal or semi-feudal rulers against 
their people, I see no hope for the interests 
of the United States in this part of the world 

Wiutiam E 

American University 

of Beirut 
Beirut, Lebanon 


I would like to 
entitled “Our 
ISSuie As you 


Eastern 


learn 


and universities in 


C-OHL MAN 


Lebanon Dissent 


Dear Sirs 


The Eisenhower 
ese adventure has won for our country 
neither respect nor support in substantial 
sections of the non-Communist world. Here 
at home some dissenting voices were raised, 
but far too few. One such voice was that of 
the Socialist Party, which came up with a 
Resolution which said in part: 

“The Socialist Party—Social Democratic 
Federation regrets and opposes the decision 
of the Eisenhower Administration to send 
U.S. Marines into Lebanon. 


Administration's Leban- 


“Instead of supporting the just aspirations 
of the Middle Eastern people and helping 
them to find a peaceful means for their 
realization, we have supported unpopular 
feudal rulers and powerful oil interests. 

“We democratic Socialists are not unmind 
ful of Soviet Russia's treacherous role in the 
Middle East It is precisely because of 
this ever-present menace that we oppose 
America’s present policy and sincerely offer 
the following constructive suggestions. 

“1. Withdrawal of American troops .. . 
support of the U.N. Observer team . and 
formation of a mobile U.N. Police Force such 
as exists in the Gaza strip to prevent in 
cursions across national boundaries. 


2 No support of colonial policies nor of 
feudal powers 

“3. We advocate a plan for the control 
and distribution of oil, wherever it is found 
which will guarantee the just interests of the 
people of the producer nations and assure a 
steady distribution to the consumer 

‘4. We believe that a 
foreign policy must have as one of its cor 
of SUNFED and 
all like schemes for international mutual aid 

5. We favor any 
sions . at a summit other 
level. Such discussions should aim to achieve 
the neutralization and 
Middle East.” 

Copies of the full Resolution are available 
free. They may be obtained by 
the Socialist Party-Social 
eration, 303 Fourth 
New York 


nations 


constructive US 


nerstones vigorous support 


international discus 


level or any 


disarmament of the 


writing to 
Democratic Fed 
Avenuc New York 10 
IRWIN SUALI 

National Secretary 

New York, N. ¥ 


‘Time for a Change’ 


Dear Sirs: 

Once again it has been demonstrated in 
the Middle East how we get off on the wrong 
foot in affairs relating to the common people 
We seem to be ignorant of 
viously explosive until they explode in our 
faces, and then have a tendency to take ac 
tion which, to say the faulty and 
questionable. 

Our nephew was with a large contracting 
firm in the Middle East for several years, and 
he related how dangerous the situation was 
there. He stated how his company was 
obliged to have a plane constantly readied 
to evacuate personnel in case of outbreak 
of violence 

The main cause is the abysmal, grinding 
poverty of the masses—in contrast to the 
luxury of the sheiks and their retainers, and 
the high standard of living of the oil com 
pany employes. 

The masses believe (and, I think, with 
reason) that they should also share in the 
wealth of their country’s oil. At present our 
nation has not seen fit to support the great 
masses but has catered to the present rulers 
and the nobility 

By such a policy we hand the Commu 
nists the most effective propaganda possible, 
and they are certainly exploiting it to the 
limit. By massing huge forces we may keep 
the lid on for a time, but, unless we realize 
we must be on the side of the 


conditions ob 


least, is 


over 


masses, we 
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will find we cannot continue to 
vent rebellion in the backward regions. 

I consider it time for a change in our 
foreign policy. 


soon 


C. E. Roser 
Lewiston, Idaho 


. . 
Charity Begins at Home 
Dear 

A recent news dispatch from Bonn, Ger 
many, told of the parole, by the U.S. Em 
bassy, of four Nazi war criminals. Three of 
them were commanders of extermination 
squads who had received death sentences in 
1948. A Tokyo describes the re 
lease of the last 18 Japanese war criminals 
held by the United States. Several of these 
were medical students accused of using 
American prisoners as guinea pigs for med 
ical experimentation 

As a former Army chaplain who served 
with combat troops in World War II, I ac 
cept such mercy and forgiveness by our gov 
ernment even toward former enemies guilty 
of the most atrocious crimes. 

What is the policy of our government 
toward American citizens who are 
as prisoners of the current “cold war"? In 
the latter case, the crime seems to have con 
sisted mainly of expressing opinions contrary 
to those of our governmental leaders. In 
particular, I am thinking of a former Chi 
cagoan, Gilbert Green, who faces 
vears of confinement in Leavenworth Peni 
tentiary for violation of the Smith Act. Green 
will be eligible for parole this fall. Will the 
authorities show a comparable kindness of 
heart toward this prisoner, against whom no 
physical overt act has ever ! 


Sirs: 


news story 


classified 


five more 


charged 
Or does the moral judgment of our govern 
ment base itself upon the shifting winds of 
political expediency? 
Rev. WILLIAM T 
Essex Community 
Chicago, Ill 


been 


BAIRD 
Church 


Challenge to Freedom 


Dear Sirs: 


In its 1956 Annual Report, the American 
Civil Liberties Union said of the “member 
ship” clause of the Smith Act: “It would be 
difficult to conceive of a more basic 
civil liberties, or a more direct challenge to 
the freedom of association guaranteed by the 
First Amendment.” 

Thanks to skillful maneuvering by the 
Justice Department, the “membership” 
prosecutions are still with us, and two men 
have recently been convicted under its pro 
visions—Junius Scales in Greensboro, N.C 
(for the second time), and John Hellman in 
Buite, Mont 

In the current round of “membership” 
cases, something new has been added by the 
Justice Department which bears out, even 
more than the earlier ACLU’s 
characterization. The government has sought 
to buttress its evidence by introducing floods 
of pure hearsay, in two forms: (1) as “ex- 
pert” testimony and (2) as evidence relating 
to the character of the Communist Party 
Thus, in the Hellman trial more than half 
the testimony in the government case, and a 


issue in 


cases, the 
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pre- 


large part of the “documentary” evidence, 
i.e., Marxist books, were introduced by wit- 
nesses who had never seen the defendant be- 
fore the trial. In practice, these were im 
plicitly “conspiracy” trials in which evidence 
against any member of the Communist Party 
was admissible as evidence against the 
defendant 

Despite the lack of evidence establishing 
anything more than mere membership in the 
Communist Party, both men were found 
guilty. As Justice Black observed in his 
separate opinion in the Yates case (concurred 
in by Justice Douglas): “When the propriety 
of obnoxious or unorthodox views about gov- 
ernment is in reality made the crucial issue, 
as it must be in cases of this kind, prejudice 
makes conviction inevitable except in the 
rarest circumstances.” 

Ihe scant publicity which these two cases 
have received unfortunately, to feed 
the impression that Smith Act trials are a 
thing of the past. As long as the “member- 
ship” clause of the Smith Act is alive, it gives 


tends, 


legal sanction to the 
of the McCarthyite 
association 
Anyone wishing to contribute toward car 

rying the appeals to higher courts may write 
to: Mrs. Milly Hellman, Box 113, Butte, 
Montana, and to Mrs. Junius Scales, 90 La- 
Salle St., New York 27, N.Y 

LEON KATZEN 

Chicago, Ill 


most pernicious form 


doctrine of guilt-by 


Israeli Expansion 


Dear 
Your June reply by Dr 
Fayez Sayegh to previous letters on the Mid 
In his latest letter, Dr. Sayegh 
again repeats the often quoted 
Arab spokesmen that “Israel is determined 
to expand into neighboring Arab territories.” 
This claim and the official Israel response 
to it categorically denying any such aggres 
sive intentions fully discussed in the 
debate between Dr. Sayegh and myself in 
The Progressive’s special Middle East issue 
of last November. Dr. Sayegh apparently 
thinks that readers have a short mem 
ory and have by now forgotten the facts 
presented in the November articles 
Events of the past year have surely shown 
that it is not Israel which seeks 
expansion into neighboring territories, but 
certain of its neighbors which are trying, by 
subversion, to take over other countries in 
the area 
Israel has repeatedly offered to conclude a 
formal peace settlement or a non-aggression 
pact with the Arab countries with which it 
is presently only in a state of armistice in 
stead of the peace hoped for ten years ago 
The fact that the Arab states have refused 
such a peace treaty which would guarantee 
their borders against attack from Israel, just 
as it would guarantee Israel borders against 
Arab attack, surely means that the Arab lead 
ers do not really fear Israeli attacks but use 
this alleged fear as a propaganda gimmick 
for their own aims 
Hucuw Y. Orcer 
Press Attache 
Embassy of Israel 
Washington, D. C. 
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issuc cCarrics a 


dle East issue 


claims of 


was 


your 


conclusively 


Israel: Democratic Oasis 


Dear Sirs: 

Isidor B. Hoffman's article on hope for 
Arabs and Jews in the July Progressive at 
tempts to list mistakes made by both peoples 
but definitely sidesteps the important issuc 
that the Arab rulers continue to reject any 
attempt at negotiations, or even a discussion 
of mutual problems, proposed by the state of 
Israel. Surely, Mr. Hoffman is not so unin 
formed as to think Israel would not eagerly 
welcome the opportunity 

Just how does he propose that peace 
be effected Israel's 
part toward negotiations is promptly rebuffed 
Arabs 


aim 1s to 


can 


when every attempt on 
and the 


their 


continue to openly proclaim 
state of Israel 


Ihis type of threat comes not only from op 


destroy the 


portunists of lower stature but from Nasser 


himself. He has not ceased his ambitious 
under his 


Witness what is now happening in 


scheme to bring the entire area 
domain 
Lebanon 

As to Mr. Hoffman's complaint that the 
Arab’s dislike of the modern 
for resentment, I would like to call attention 
to the fact that in Israel, the health of the 
Arab and his education and general welfare 


customs make 


than in most of 
the countries where his kinsmen live 


Israel has 


are given more attention 
task of 
integrating people from more than 70 coun 
tries. No one is excluded for lack of health 
wealth, or skills. I think the best illustration 
of how well Israel is succeeding is that het 
Arab Druze population of close to 


undertaken a Herculean 


200 00 
are happy and feel themselves a vital 


of this democratic 


part 
oasis called Israc] 
Ernet CoHen 


Oakland, Calif 


Arab Fear, Israeli Danger 


Dear 


In the June People’s Forum, Fayez A 
Savegh, counsellor of the Arab Del 
gation Office, in challenging an assertion that 
‘the chief fear of the Arab leaders is ‘the 
example’ of Israel and not its [expansionary | 
intention,” explains the Arab fear of Israel 
by declaring that the Arabs “realize the de 
termination of Israel to expand into neigh 
boring thus as if 


Sirs 


States 


territories.” In speaking 


unques 


Israeli aggressive intentions were an 
tionable fact, Mr. Sayegh is 


sliding from a 
fear of Israel is 
that the 


declaration that the 
genuine to an 


Arab 
insinuation actual 


danger from Israel is genuine 


between the between 
and a genuine danger—is of 
importance. If the danger is 
imagmary it may be possible to cure even a 
genuine fear of it; but if the danger is 
genuine it would be impossible and indeed 
undesirable to remove the 


The difference 
a genuine fear 
the utmost 


two 


fear 

Fortunately the danger is imaginary, no 
matter how genuine the fear may be. The 
Israeli parties that talk of expansion have 
never received more than 18 per cent of the 
popular vote—82 per cent of the electorate 
has rejected them. And in Time for June 23, 
where the Prime Minister of Israel speaks of 
his hopes for further large scale immigration 


into Israel, it is made clear that the 
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program is “to 
territorially.” 

But much more important and reassuring 
than any declarations by Israeli statesmen or 
any past votes by the Israel electorate can 
ever be are the economic facts of the sit- 
uation. Territorial expansion would not 
make sense for Israel. Any adjacent territory 
that Israel might conceivably seize would not 
significantly help her serious economic prob- 
lems. It would consist of land that is already 
carrying all the population it can support 
agriculturally, or of desert—of which Israel 
already has enough. What Israel needs is 
peaceful development of its industry and 
trade so that she may earn her living in the 
markets of the world. It is not only the 
voices and the votes of Israel that declare 
her peaceful intentions, but the nature of 
her vital needs. 

Security for all in the region can be ad- 
vanced only if men like Mr. Sayegh would 
help to assuage instead of aggravating the 
fears that imperil it. The greatest roadblock 
to peace is not the fear of Israeli expansion- 
ism but the continued existence of the un 
settled Arab refugees, and the first step 
toward peace must be the solution of the 
Palestine Arab refugee problem. Interna- 
tional guarantees for mutual non-aggression 
could be developed in the better atmosphere 
that would follow. It is to be hoped that 
influential men like Mr. Sayegh will turn to 
more positive action by working toward a 
solution of the Palestine Arab refugee prob- 
lem such as that currently being put forward 
by the Institute of Mediterranean Affairs 


expand scientifically, not 


Appa P. LERNER 

Professor of Economics 
Michigan State University 
Fast Lansing, Mich. 


Wrongs from Rights 


Dear Sirs: 

When are our “rights” right? That is the 
question, for in our overcrowded world, our 
rights are so often someone else's wrongs. To 
illustrate let us take a few troubled spots 

4igeria. A hundred or so years ago, thou- 
sands of French settled in that then unde- 
veloped territory. They poured in millions 
of francs and made the country the healthy, 
prosperous community it is today. At first 
most Algerians were willing to accept the 
French as residents but they demanded 
equality in government. France was having 
none of that. To preserve “law and order” 
she sent for her armies. Instead of equality 
the Algerians were herded into ghettos. Both 
the French and Algerians have rights but 
the war goes on. 

Israel. Most of the territory she occupies 
was given to her by the U.N. What legal 
right the U.N. had to allot real estate is 
beside the point. Israel has made a garden 
bloom in a desert. She has given a haven to 
cruelly persecuted people. Her delegates at 
the U.N. point with pride to Israel's contri- 
bution to democracy. Yet crouched on her 
borders are the penniless million of destitute 
Arabs whose homes have been confiscated. 
To keep “peace” the U.N. has been forced 
to install a sizable army along all frontiers. 

Cyprus. Cyprus has no legal voice in the 
U.N. but since the Cypriots are all children 
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of NATO, perhaps it would be wise if 
NATO took over the British role of tran 
quilizer. Three rights can touch off quite a 
conflagration 

Lebanon. No matter what our feelings may 
be on the subject as to which government is 
more “friendly” to the West, and which is 
not, it is generally agreed that all free na- 
tions, no matter how tiny, have the right to 
run their own elections. Many think that 
our Sixth Fleet fishes too much in troubled 
waters 

And so it goes, on and on, 
question still remains: will the 
rights destroy the world? 


though the 
battle for 


Dororny Rice Sims 
New York, N. Y 


Serious Deficiency 


Dear Sirs: 


The Dulles-Eisenhower action in the Mid- 
die East is the symptom of a serious de 
ficiency of information available to the 
American public regarding the most numer 
ous people in the Middle East, the Arabs 

For example, President Nasser seems to me 
to be the messenger of Arab unity, as Mo 
hammed was the messenger of Islam. Our 
popular and magazines taunt 
him, and caricature him as a mob gangster 
The President of the United States flaunts 
him publicly as a Hitler, a Stalin. 

Mr. Nasser is a leader from the Arab 
people, dedicated to achieving dignity and 
well-being for his people, of whom there are 
so many. so poor. It is this man, whose pri- 
vate Lic is as simple and religious as his 
own, that Mr compares to a 
pair of European egomaniacs, who were two 
of the most degraded specimens of inhuman 
itv the world has ever known 

I am fed up with the bulk of national 
news sources interpreting the Arabs to the 
American public. [ want American news 
papers made free again to present all sides 
of truth, even unpopular truth. John Peter 
Zenger's resolute determination to publish 
the whole truth is as vital to America’s fu- 
ture today as it was in 1734, when this nation 
was a-borning 


new spapers 


Fisenhower 


Mrs. Davip M. MACALPINE 
Stillwater, Okla. 


Return to Liberalism 


Dear Sirs: 

In his “The Challenge to American Lib- 
erals,” (The Progressive, July) Senator Leh- 
man gives sound advice to the Democrats for 
the recovery of ground lost in the catastrophe 
that put Harry Truman into office. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt's death must have 
produced some gleeful hand-rubbing in re- 
actionary circles; the feeling that with “that 
man” out of the way, the little guy cata- 
pulted into the big saddle could be handled. 
Before we realized what hit us, he got rid of 
the idealistic liberals that had kept his 
predecessor's regime clean and progressive 
and surrounded himself instead by big brass, 
big business, Dulles, and a variety of po- 
litical hacks. The bi-partisan cold war policy 
brought its logical follow-up in a witch- 
hunting executive order designed to silence 


intellectuals and radicals. A 
great nation born in revolution and cradled 
in liberalism fearful jungle 
dominated by red-hunters on the prowl jor 
“Communists 


opposition by 


soon became a 


a label readily used to smear 
liberals and socialists 

Until 1945 we enjoyed the respect and ad 
miration of the entire world. It took but a 


new 


or intimidate sincere 


few years of our militaristic policy to 


turn the world against us. The extent of the 
will known 
we stop spreading around our handouts. If 


we are to restore good will 


antagonism become only when 
tow ards is “ 
will have to stop supporting reactionary re 
gimes and brutal dictators throug 

world 

back to world 


Senator Lehman's pro 


If we are to beat our way 
prestige and respect 
gram must be 
that should be 
and implemented without too much 


taken seriously as an outline 
filled in detail 
delay 
The Russians are gaining on us quite rapidly 
Their 
and cultural entertainment are now 

nized. What is not yet realized is that 
are quictly shifting from the military to the 
front, planning to surpass us in 
living standards within a decade or so. And 
if we keep on dissipating our resources on 


with greater 


advances in science, education, sports 
recog 


they 


industrial 


they may succeed. A return to 
liberalism is the 


militarization 
genuine best way to meet 
this challenge 

InvING H. FLAMM 


Beverly Hills, Calif 


Labor's Liberalism 


Dear Sirs 

I enjoyed reading the article by Al Toffler 
on Lyndon Johnson in the July Progressive 
I am doubtful, however 
pressed towards the end of the article that 
the growing political strength of organized 
labor in Texas will allow or force Senator 
Johnson to make a bett record 


about the view ex 


This is the sort of stereotyped liberal think 
ing that is completely out of date. Habitual 
truckling to any interest, even an 
ex-underdog, is not conducive to the making 
of thoughtful and independent legislators 
As an example, I would like to call the at 
tention of your many Wisconsin readers with 
former traditions to the record 
of the Democratic state from 
Milwaukee County. 

These legislators are careful to chalk up a 
completely pro-labor voting record in view 
of the enormous political power of organized 
labor in their county. But this does not pre 
dispose them to support liberal causes. For 
example, only a minority of them opposed 
Wisconsin's new relief residency law, a cheap 
and cowardly economy at the expense of 
people who have no vote and cannot there 
fore “reward their friends and punish their 
enemies.” The driving force behind this law 
was the fear of Negro immigration endemic 
in the Milwaukee area 

On the contrary, the catering to one pow- 
erful economic interest strong in their home 
area seems to expand into a support of 
other such interests. Wisconsin's Lyndon 
Johnson, Robert Huber, the Democratic floor 
leader in the assembly, is as eager an advo 
cate of Milwaukee brewery interests as the 
Senator from Texas is of the chief liquid 
product of his constituency 


economic 


Progressive 
assemblymen 
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Indeed, I am informed by upstate Demo 
cratic legislators that the support by Mil 
waukee Democrats of such bills as the in 
crease of the truck weight limit and the 
licensing of fourteen year old children to 
drive due to the fact 
that some union locals organized in firms that 
would benefit from legislation worked 
for it. Given the reflex of Mil 
waukee’s Democrats to any whisper of labor 


motor scooters was 
such 
conditioned 
votes against the public in 


pressure, their 


terest on these issues follow immediately 


Joun R. Mryer 
Wisconsin State Assemblyman 


I&th District, Milwaukee County 


Disappointed 


Dear Sirs 


Your article about the World Fair in 
Brussels, in the July Progressive, disappointed 
me greatly’ It, like all the other articles I've 
seen about the Fair, dealt only 
Russian and American exhibits. I'm sick and 
tired of the Fair being treated only as a 


contest between Russia and the United States 


with the 


as the Olympics and other international ex 
I'd like to 
India 


hibitions have come to be treated 


hear more about what Belgium and 


Mexico are offering to visitors in Brussels 
JANE Bowers 
Duquesne 


Pittsburgh, Pa 


Universit 


Mayer and the Railroads 


Dear Sirs 
I was happy to note in your August issue 
that Milton Mayer likes railroads. With such 
devastating details of passengel life on the 
railroads, woe to readers and railroads alike 
had Mr. Maver said anything about disliking 
same! 
JOHN J. SPADARO 
Cranbury, N.] 


Mayer's Usual Style 


Dear Sirs 


Milton 
Mayer's 


Maver 


usual 


Iron Horse Dies” by 
August issue was in 


“The 
in your 
style 

I read The P because I try 
admittedly limited ability) to 
little constructive and serious thought. I do 
not enjoy discussion of a serious economic 
subject in a vein of flippant humor, obvious 
exaggeration, economic and historical gen 
eralization, and manifest inaccuracy 
one even cursorily informed in U.S. railroad 
history and facts, Mayer's writing is so full 
of the above that his humor and smart aleck 
method of stating things make the article of 
a type which a reasonably informed reader 
of The Progressive must surely dislike 

he history of US. railroads is sufficiently 
damning and corrupt without applying the 
above methods to its discussion. Mayer had 
better stick with his moral generalizations 
Factual discussion is not his forte 

L. O. RAAscn 
North Bend, Wash 
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engage in a 
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Facts and Insight 
On the Middle East 


IsRAEL AND THE PALESTINE ARABS, 
by Don Peretz. Middle East Institute. 
264 pp. $5. 

THe Mippte EAst tn TRANSITION, 
edited by Walter Z. Laqueur. Praeger. 
513 pp $8.75 


Revieu ed by 
Maurice J. Goldbloom 


sr BY sTeEP—or perhaps one should 
. say misstep by misstep—the Unit- 
ed States is becoming ever more deep 
ly involved in the affairs of the 
Middle East. Under the circumstanc 
es, the widespread lack of informa 
tion on the area could have tragic 
consequences. In this respect Amer 
ican citizens have been badly served 
by their press, with occasional excep 
tions like the Christian Science Mon 
served by their 
informed 
East 
is to be developed, books on the area 
unusually 


tor, and even worse 
government. Hence if an 
public opinion on the Middle 


must 
part. 


play an important 


Of the two reviewed here, that of 
Don Peretz is a mine of factual in 
formation on the most acute, though 
not the the region’s 
chronic problems relation be 
tween the and the 
Arabs who were displaced from their 
homes or who came under Israeli 
rule as a result of the Palestine war 
of 1948 is a subject on which a great 
deal has been written. Most of it has 
consisted of emotional polemic, some 
times well-meant and sometimes vi- 
ciously mendacious; little 
been factual. This is the first compre 
hensive and dispassionate study of the 
entire problem. It deals both with 


basic, of 
The 


Israel 


most 


state olf 


very has 


the Arab refugees and the Arabs who 
found themselves in the position of a 
“foreign” minority in their own 
homeland. 

Almost everything about the retu 
gees has been the subject of contro 
versy, including the circumstances ol 
their flight and their number. Peretz 
points out that mass flight from hos 
tile armies was the normal reaction of 
civilians in the Middle East. In Pales 
tine, flee agera 
vated by which the leader 
Arabs felt after 
the massacre of Deir Yasin, in which 
the inhabitants of a peaceful Arab 
village were slaughtered en masse by 
the forces of the Irgun and Stern 
gang. On this point, a different story 


the tendency to 
the terror 
less and disorganized 


was 


is presented by one of the articles in 
the Laqueur symposium, The Middle 
East in This 
ten originally for a Zionist periodical 
under the pseudonym “Mizra Khan,” 
presents the standard Zionist 
that the flight deliberately o1 
ganized by the Arab leaders despite 
Zionist efforts to prevent it 


Transition piece, writ 


thesis 


was 


“Mizra Khan” points out that the 
Deir Yasin 
by the official Zionist leadership 

| 

but without mentioning that its pet 
. | 

petrators not only went unpunished, 


massacre Was condemne d 


but were incorporated in the official 
Zionist and given a leading 
part in the seizure of Haifa in the 
following week. One need 
surprised that few Haifa Arabs heed 
ed the doubtless sincere pleas of the 
local Zionist that thew re 
main. On the number of refugees, a 
similar difference exists. Peretz gives 
the U.N.’s figures—933,556 in June 
1957—and mentions that the Israeli 
government estimates the number at 
between 705,000 and 725,000. “Mizra 
Khan” puts the actual number who 
are receiving U.N. relief at 


forces 


not be 


leaders 


“about 
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700,000." The 


June 


number of relief re 

1957 836,777.) 
Ihe differences here would be insig 
the 
an appalling amount 
of human misery, except that “Mizra 
Khan” 


arguing that the few pennies a 


cipients in was 


nificant enough, since lower fig 
ure represents 
uses his statistics as a basis for 
clay 
spent on reliel—-his phrase is “vast 
should 
200,000 


quantities of reliel 
be taken 


non-existing refugees.” 


goods” 


away from “about 


Most of Peretz’s book is devoted to 
an account of the various efforts that 
have been made to secure the repatri 
ation or resettlement of the refugees, 
and to the development of the status 
of the Arab minority in Israel. Neith- 
er story is a particularly encouraging 
one, although there are some signs 
of gradual improvement for the 
Arabs in Israel. Yet, ten years after 
the end of the Palestine war, the great 
majority of them still live in areas 
under and are un 
able to move around without special 
passes which are often difficult to ob 
tain \ 
law 
in then 
to arbitrary 


military control 


nationality 
them aliens 
are subject 
from their 
and discriminatory laws and 
administrative deprived 
many of them of their property for 
the benefit of Israeli organizations 
and even, in some instances reported 
by Peretz, of individual Israeli offi 
But the worst discrim 
inations, such as the payment of low 
el prices to Arab than to Jewish farm 
ers, have ended. For the 
last vear, the Histadruth trade union 
organization has admitted non-Jews, 
though still not on a 
plete equality 


discriminatory 
many of 
land. They 
removal 


has made 


own 


homes, 


acts have 


cials some of 


now been 


basis of com 
Peretz 
points out, many Israeli officials, in 
cluding administrators, 
Parliament, 


have 


Moreove rT, as 


members of 
and especially judges, 
consistently if not always suc 
cessfully worked to protect the in 
terests of Israel’s Arab minority. And, 
though thei possession of the vote 
has so far been only of minor utility, 
it could potentially be the means of 
winning them full equality when 
present have disappeared. 
But that is a long way off. 

If the the Arabs in 
Israel has showed slow improvement, 
the position of the refugees has stead- 
ily deteriorated 


tensions 


situation of 


An original Israeli 
refusal to discuss repatriation except 
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as part of a peat e settlement was re 
placed by an offer—quickly with- 
to accept the return of 100, 
000 refugees as a part of such a set 
tlement. Today, Israel talks 
being “willing to make a 
the 


drawn 


only ol 
contribu 
resettlement of the re« 
fugees by giving them compensa 
tion—if the Arab will make 
peace and the United States will lend 
Israel the necessary money. For then 
part, the Arab states have insisted on 
the right of full repatriation and re 
fused even to consider resettlement in 
theory—though in 
refugees have 


tion” to 


States 


practice, many 
integrated into 
the economies of Syria and Jordan. 
(One such project is described by 
Stuart Pefowne in an article in the 
Laqueur book.) Egypt, one of the most 
overpopulated areas in the world, 
could hardly be expected to welcome 
additional 
inadequate indeed, the 
only Arab states with unused agricul 
tural potential are Syria and Iraq. 
Peretz concludes that only 
the evolution of 


been 


claimants for its already 


resources; 


time and 
institutions 
can produce a way out of this dilem 
ma. But so far, time has only made 
things worse 


social 


Fortunately, not all the articles in 
The Middle East in Transition are 
like the one by “Mizra Khan,” or A. 
V. Sherman's remarkably bad piece 
on “Nationalism and Communism,” 
in which he praises the stability of 
the “pro-Western” regimes of Iraq, 
Lebanon, and Jordan. Gabriel Baer’s 
article on Egyptian land reform, 
Waled Khalidi’s study of “Political 
lrrends in the Fertile Crescent,” and 
P. M. Holt’s the Sudan, 
are all extremely valuable contribu- 
tions. While sketchy and somewhat 
dated, Gebran Majdalany’s article on 
Arab socialism is a useful introduc- 
tion to an important force about 
which very little is know here. Of the 
remaining 30 articles (including two 
reprinted from Soviet sources), sev 
eral are useful contributions to an 
understanding of the area, although 
some of them suffer from the fact that 
their authors seem to regard the in- 
habitants of the Middle East only as 
instruments to be manipulated in the 
interest of one or another outside 
group. There are also some pieces 
which are mere academic verbal gym- 


article on 


nastics, signifying nothing, and a few 
which are primarily propagandisti 
On the whole, Laqueur has put to 
gether a collection of articles offering 


useful information for those who al 


have some 
But it 


ready background know! 


edge must be handled with 


care 


Suez Reappraised 

SUEZ AND AFTER 
Michael Adams 
pp. $4.50. 


YEAR OF 
Beacon 


CRISIS, Dy 


or 


Press 229 


Reviewed by 
Norman Thomas 


()' NECESSITY every worthwhile book 

the Middle East and its 
problems must be regarded as con 
troversial and so must a 
Hence it may be in 
reviewer to say 


about 


review of it 
order for this 
that it strengthens 
and confirms convictions he had al 
ready formed before he read Adams’ 
careful record of events and his dis 
cerning interpretation of them. But a 
reviewer of opposite conviction would 
be hard put to challenge seriously 
what Adams says. 


The method of the book is interest 


ing. Adams has been the well-quali 
fied correspondent of the Manchester 


Guardian. His book is made up of a 
his acute on-the-spot re 
ports to his paper during this “year 
of crisis.”” Printed in italics between 
these reprinted reports are excellent 
statements giving them continuity and 
explaining some of the events to 
which they refer. This method has 
disadvantages as well as advantages 
in portrayal of a situation. It is vivid 
It gives the emotional setting of cer 
tain events in the time they occurred 
but it does not give an orderly, round 
ed, historical survey of them 

Adams found in the events he re 
corded plenty of reasons for critical 
judgment of all parties concerned in 
the tangle of Middle Eastern affairs, 
but his criticism is understanding and 
balanced. Nasser, for example, does 
not emerge as a Middle Eastern Abra 
ham Lincoln because he is definitely 
not a Hitler, a Mussolini, or a Stalin. 
The Arab case is presented fairly, not 
eulogistically. Adams concludes that 
Arabs are or have been “dreamers of 
great dreams which they have seldom 
the patience or the practical ability to 
carry into effect; individualists all 


selection of 
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and yet so easily the dupes of an idea, 
the slaves of a cheap slogan.” 

Iwo things give present impor- 
tance to this book. First, it is a whole- 
some answer to the growing tendency 
in America to believe that President 
Eisenhower should have allowed the 
Israeli, French, and British to pro- 
ceed with their attack on Egypt. To 
have done so would have meant the 
virtual death of the U.N. as a force 
for peace. It might have dragged in 
Russian “volunteers” with a danger of 
changing a local into a world war. It 
certainly would have made the whole 
Middle East one great Algeria as 
against the West. Recently at a con- 
ference an American expert on the 
Middle East was asked, “Could any- 
one be worse than Nasser?” His reply 
was succinct, “Yes, his successor.” If, 
as I heard in Egypt, it was British in- 
telligence which led Eden to believe 
that Nasser could be easily supplant- 
ed by a man more friendly to the 
West, British intelligence was ter- 
ribly mistaken. Suez built up Nasser 
in the whole Arab world. 

Second, Adams’ account shows how 
unsatisfactory has been the working 
of the Eisenhower doctrine. This, in 
conjunction with our support of the 
Bagdad Pact, has tended to alienate 
Arabs who believe we are trying to 
divide Arab brothers. My own obser- 
vation in the Middle East supports 
this judgment. 


‘An Unholy Mess’ 


LOYALTY AND SECURITY: EMPLOY- 
MENT TESTS IN THE UNITED STATES, by 
Ralph S. Brown, Jr. Yale University 
Press. 524 pp. $6. 


Reviewed by 
John W. Caughey 


. AMERICAN Communist, Ralph 
S. Brown remarks in one passage 
of Loyalty and Security, “is a very 
wicked animal; when one attacks him, 
he defends himself. In our national 
ardor to shield ourselves from his 
concealed—and much overrated—in- 
fluence, we have made an unholy 
mess.” 

There in a phrase is the burden of 
this fat and firmly packed book, 
which may be thought of as a report 
on a several-years safari into Darkest 
America. Brown did not undertake to 
survey the entire continent but mere- 
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ly assigned himself the task of review- 
ing the loyalty tests applied as a 
condition of employment in our era 
of obsession with security. The Louis 
S. Weiss Fund and Yale University 
put up money for guides and burden- 
bearers—half a dozen research assis- 
tants in New Haven and _ several 
others in the provinces—Los Angeles 
and Madison, to be precise. 

In addition to data on public rec- 
ord Brown got other information 
from officials and employers who 
have had a hand in the application 
of loyalty tests, from attorneys who 
functioned in the proceedings, and 
from employees and former em- 
ployees upon whom the procedures 
operated. All these are accorded the 
anonymity of the confessional—itself 
a commentary on our times. 

Notwithstanding all this help and 
Brown's own assiduous work, the sub- 
ject proved larger than he could 
exhaust and more diffuse than could 
be reported in detail even in a book 
as stout as this one. He works in 
description and narrative, often very 
deftly, but these passages are sum- 
mary and allusive and take for 
granted that the reader will recall 
much more about the episodes and 
the surrounding circumstances. Re 
cital of what happened is secondary, 
and the emphasis goes instead to 
chapter-by-chapter comment and to a 
conclusion that passes judgment and 
recommends action. 

As commentator Brown is forth- 
right and blunt. His judgments are 
clearcut and he does not hedge. But 
his comments are at two levels, and 
these two sets of pronouncements are 
perceptibly different in tone. At one 
level he is investigator, reporter, 
analyzer, and logician. At page 340, 
for example, he examines the 
familiar argument that the Commu- 
nist has surrendered his independence 
of judgment, is committed to the 
destruction of democratic  institu- 
tions, is a criminal conspirator, and 
thereby is disqualified from the teach- 
ing profession. He quickly demon- 
strates that none of these assertions is 
proved or probable as a universal 
and that the conclusion drawn is not 
warranted, Neatly and forcibly he 
demolishes this familiar argument. 

At another level, however, Brown 
thinks and writes as a lawyer. He 
knows that, although evidence and 
logic may lead to one conclusion, the 


law, based on “legislative findings,” 
may say just the opposite. Public 
opinion likewise 1s no slave to mere 
reason; it may and often does run 
contrary to reason. And though he 
sees through the unreason in the set 
of the law and the public mind, 
Brown accommodates many of his 
specific recommendations to the 
temper of our times. These are far 
reaching; they would eradicate many 
of the abominations committed in the 
name of security. Most of his pro- 
posals are to take pressures off the 
99.99 per cent of us who are not 
Communists. But since there is such 
widespread agreement that Commu- 
nists lack the minimum loyalty to 
qualify for government employment, 
including teaching, he concedes that 
for the personnel in these categories 
it is proper “to have them state that 
they are not Communists.” 

By itself that may sound innocent 
enough, yet that was precisely what 
gained fame as the $64 question, and 
even partial recall should remind that 
it was the key that unlocked the 
Pandora’s box of suspicion, innuendo, 
and persecution under the banner of 
insuring loyaity. Concede the propri- 
ety of this question and only hair- 
splitting stands in the way of test 
oaths, probes into associations and 
beliefs, and other searches for clues 
that might identify the “Communist 
at heart.” 

On this fundamental Brown seems 
to me to err disastrously. His book, 
however, is an irrefutable catalog of 
the excesses committed in the drive 
against employment of nonconform- 
ists, and it is a stockpile of extraordi- 
narily cogent suggestions for remedial 
action. 


U.S. Policy Assessed 


ForEIGN Pouicy: THe Next PHASE, 
by Thomas K. Finletter. Harper. 208 


pp- $3.50. 
Reviewed by 


Elton Atwater 


HIs Is A trenchant, stimulating ap- 

praisal of American foreign policy 
since World War II by a man who 
was Secretary of the Air Force for 
nearly three years under President 
Truman. At a time when everyone 
from President Eisenhower down to 
the man in the street is taking stock 
of our position in world affairs, 
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studies of 
useful. 
The author feels that American 
foreign policy has been overly defen- 
sive since World War II in its re- 
action to the constant challenges and 
pressures from the Communist world. 
“A purely defensive policy against 
the Communists will not do,” he says, 
“and just beating the Russians once 
again in the air atomic race is not the 
answer.” Something better must be 
sought for the good of man, and it 
must involve more than improved 
economic and social standards, im- 
portant as these may be. In his judg- 
ment, nothing less will suffice than 
a frontal attack on the problem of 
war itself. Given the destructiveness 
of the latest nuclear weapons, we 
have reached a point where warfare 
has become intolerable and where no 
policy can be adequate unless it deals 
effectively with this scourge. 


this sort are extremely 


Finletter’s suggestions include some 
which might be expected from a 
former Air Force Secretary, such as 
rebuilding America’s strategic air 
power and strengthening NATO, the 
“Grand Alliance of the West.” With 
regard to the latter question, the im- 
portant thing, he feels, is for the 
NATO powers to consult more 
closely and seek common agreement 
on their policies outside the NATO 
sphere toward areas like Suez, Alge- 
ria, Communist China, and Formosa. 

Other proposals, particularly re- 
garding Asia, reflect a fresh and 
imaginative approach which, if 
adopted, would lead to significant 
changes in our present policies. Here 
he feels we need to take a much 
stronger offensive, not in a military 
sense, but in a political and ideologi- 
cal sense, to develop a cordial under- 
standing with the Asian peoples 
based upon the ideals of individual 
freedom and the elimination of war. 
No Western policies for Asia _ will 
succeed, he argues, unless they are 
agreed to by the Asians, and, in too 
many cases, the United States has 
acted on an independent, go-it-alone 
basis in this part of the world. We 
would do much better, according to 
Finletter, if we made multilateralism, 
the United Nations, and principle 
the bases of our policy, rather than 
what he calls “traditional power 
politics.” 


Our action in the Korean War is 
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cited as an example of a multilateral 
policy based on the principles of the 
United Nations, whereas our policies 
regarding Formosa and Indochina 
represented bilateral actions without 
international approval. Our proced- 
ures in the latter cases cost us much 
of the good which had come from 
our multilateral action in Korea. 


While Finletter is basically sound 
in preferring a multilateral approach 
to a go-it-alone policy, it is doubtful 
if one should imply that major U.N. 
decisions are not taken in an atmos- 
phere of power politics. The Korean 
action may have been taken through 
the U.N., but every major decision 
reflected the complexities of the in 
ternational The 
advantages of would 


struggle 


the U.N., it 


pow er 


‘seem, lie not in being divorced from 


power politics, but in providing a 
permanent multilateral framework 
where the conflicts of power can 
sometimes be harmonized more suc- 
cessfully than through traditional 
bilateral diplomacy. 


In sharp contrast to the official 
American policy, Finletter suggests 
that we modify our Formosan policy 
to the extent of letting the non-Com- 
munist peoples of Asia, including the 
Formosans, have a share in deciding 
the future status and defense of For- 
mosa. He also suggests that we urge 
India and other Asian countries to 
take seriously the threats of war and 
subversion from the Communist 
powers and work out a program in 
which the initiative for the defense 
of Asia will come from the Asian 
countries, with the West taking only 
such a share as is agreed upon with 
Asia. Such a proposal seems sensible, 
but its implementation will take a 
good deal of persuasion both in 
Washington and New Delhi. 


The development of cordial under- 
standing between America and the 
Arab Middle East has been hampered 
by the differences regarding Israel 
and the old dilemma of “principle” 
versus “power politics.” But Finlet- 
ter’s discussion illustrates the diffi- 
culty of defining “principle” and 
“power politics” in objective terms. 
He seems to suggest that supporting 
the Israeli side is a matter of “prin- 
ciple,” while supporting the Arab 
side is “power politics.” This, it 
would seem, could be argued either 
way, depending on one’s own per- 


sonal evaluation of the 

Finletter lays much emphasis on 
rebuilding America’s military 
(especially its strategic air 
the point where there can be no 
doubt it would deter the U.S.S.R. on 
China from making war. To accom 
plish this, he declares, first priority 
in all defense spending must go on! 
to that kind of force most likely to 
prevent the Russians or Chinese from 
launching an atomic war. All forces 
for other purposes (e.g. civil defense 
should be in second priority 


While 


Situation 


lorce 


powel to 


rebuilding this force, he 
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suggests that we indicate clearly that 
we are doing so not just to deter war 
but to negotiate peace. This is offi- 
cial doctrine which has been reiter- 
ated many times by both the Truman 
and Eisenhower Administrations. Yet 
it seems to be based on the very ques- 
tionable assumption that mutually 
advantageous agreements can be ne- 
gotiated from positions of strength 
The history of the past twelve years 
unfortunately does not bear this out, 
but suggests that positions of strength 
are more liable to result in stalemate 
rather than in successfully negotiated 
agreements. A position of strength, 
whether it be held by us or by 
rivals, constitutes too great an incen- 
tive to insist on 100 per cent of one’s 
objectives, rather than settling for 
meaningful compromises acceptable 
to both sides. When one is strong, he 
feels he doesn’t have to make conces- 
sions, and when he is weak, he is 
afraid to make them. Clearly, we 
need to rethink our psychology of 
negotiation. 


our 


It may seem theoretically 
ble to develop a powerful deterrent 
armed force and then sit down and 
negotiate in terms of genuine com- 
promise. But the psychology behind 
a powerful armed force is so different 
from the psychology required to nego- 
tiate mutually acceptable agreements 
that it is doubtful if the 
proaches can be pursued successtully 
at the same time. 


pe SSI 
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Enigmatic Wilson 


Wooprow WILson, by Arthur Wal 
worth. 2 volumes. Longmans, Green 
$15. 


Reviewed by 
Edward H. Buehrig 


i ie concluding paragraphs of this 

biography are singularly appro 
priate. The author found a tragment 
of paper containing in Wilson's hand 
a verse from Habakkuk: 


“The vision ts yet for an appointed 
time, but at the end it shall speak, 
and not lie: though it tarry, wait 
for it 
it will not tarry.” 


because it will surely come, 


It is upon the validity of this faith, 
Walworth “that the measure 
of Woodrow Wilson's — greatness 
depends.” 


Says, 
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The prophet has always been an 
ambiguous figure in history. Seeking 
to move events by intensity of emo 
tional appeal, prophecy has seldom 
escaped frustration; and the prophet 
has variously been regarded as a 
noble or a pathetic figure, depending 
own temperament and 
adopted viewpoint. 


on one’s 


In Wilson we find not a prophet 
of doom but of salvation and, raret 
still, of salvation not through super 
natural intervention but through 
human processes in the here and now 
At Mobile, even before the stimulus 
of world war, Wilson said of the 
Nineteenth Century that it had 
brought mankind a long way on the 
“tedious climb that leads to the final 
uplands .. . We have breasted a con 
siderable part of that climb and 
shall presently—it may be in a gener- 
ation or come out upon those 
great heights where there shines 
unobstructed the light of the justice 
of God.” Yet in Wilson’s view Provi- 
dence was leading man not from with 
out but from within, for, as 
Walworth says of him at the 
Conference, “He haunted by a 
mystical, irrational faith that there 
was, deep down, a fine, intelligent 
strain of public opinion that the 
leaders were failing to cultivate.” In 
our time the People have become the 
great authority, and 
Wilson loath to believe that 
public opinion did not furnish an 
inspired guide to political action. It 
was faith in the People that sent him 
forth in September, 1919, and it was 
this strenuous appeal to the country 


two 


Peace 


was 


reservoir of 


was 


that precipitated physical collapse 


Was the broken Wilson a pathetic 
or a tragic figure? The former view 
is suggested by the unreality of his 
vision of justice consuming special 
interest—the “rainbow arch,” Wal- 
worth aptly calls it, “far above the 
limited concepts of justice that were 
worshipped in the temples of 
nations.” That history could make a 
new start, prodded by evangelistic 
fervor, was most improbable. Roman 
tic also was the reiterated faith in the 
capacity of public opinion instinc- 
tively to the general good 
above particular interest. But most 
persuasive is the singular stubborn 
with which Wilson refused to 
compromise with the Senate over the 
League Covenant. Walworth adopts 
the view, which has now become 


( hoose 


ness 


Wilson 


own 


general, that in this matter 
must be counted among his 
enemies. This exculpate 
Lodge from the charge of personal 
animosity carried to the point of reck 
less disregard for the national inte 
est. Rather the charge is applicable 
to Wilson too. It is a fact that in re 
fusing to compromise Wilson rejected 
the advice of everyone. Not only was 
this course urged by all the leaders 
in the League to Enforce Peace and 
by House and Sir Edward Grey, but 
as well by Wilson's new intimates at 
the White House, and even, Wal- 
worth reports, by Mrs. Wilson. 


does not 


the 
career, as I 
inclined to do 


would 
view of Wilson's 
Walworth is 
point up the 


T hose who 
tragic 

believe 
must 
ot a 


support 


many indications 


more realistic appreciation of 
politics than is evident in the public 
speeches. inconsis 
tent with “regenerative preaching,” 
Wilson throughout his life 
admiring student of Edmund 


This outlook 


Though sharply 


was an 
surke 
chastened his evangel 
ism. Granting this, however, one is 
still confronted by Wilson's 
bility in dealing with people 
as Walworth so often 
Wilson en famille 
charming personality, high-spirited 
But as _ for the 
the Committee on For 
eign Relations, his contempt “was too 
deep-seated to permit him to 
their good will.” Present in Wilson's 
extraordinary personality were pride 
and intolerance. If we are to make 
the comparison, Lincoln the 
more authentically tragic figure, and, 
in spite of Lincoln's lack of formal! 
education (which Wilson, incidental 
ly, disparaged), he was the more pro 
foundly philosophical, capable of 
dealing with the paradoxical without 
committing patent inconsistencies. 


inflexi 
True, 
demonstrates, 
was a warm, 
and _ alfectionate. 
Senators on 


woo 


was 


1 am glad to report that in this 
biography, Colonel House receives the 
full credit that he so justly deserves 
and that was denied to him with such 
ill-humor by Ray Stannard Baker. 


Particularly noteworthy is Wal 
worth’s account of Wilson and the 
which, beginning with the 
\rmistice negotiations, occupies most 
of the second volume. This emphasis, 
though at the expense of the neu 
trality and wartime periods, is justi 
fied both by the previous state of 
the literature and by the availability 
of sources hitherto The 


peac c, 


unused. 
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The lofty 
hope of the prophet turned as ashes 


account is richly suggestive 


in the mouth 


Challenge in Africa 


DEVELOPMENT, 
Harper. 307 


AFRICAN ECONOMIC 
by William A. Hance. 
pp $4.95 

ErniopiA Topay, by 
Luther. Stanford 
158 pp. $4. 


Ernest W 


University Press 


Reviewed by 
George W. Shepherd, Jr. 


ie two books direct our atten- 
tion to what can be called “Ou 
Major Task in Africa’—that of help- 
ing the Africans to construct econom- 
ic and social systems capable of sus- 
taining the dignified 
human existence. When all is said 
ind done about the evils of colonial 
and racial discrimina- 
tion, still widespread in Africa, we 
come back to the immensely diffi 
cult job of development. 
The primary value of both these 
books is that they examine the com 
plexities of this problem and _ for 
the first time bring together ma- 
terial hitherto widely scattered and 
inadequate 

William A. Hance of Columbia 
University has published in African 
Development what were 
wiginally a series of papers prepared 
for a study group of Africanists of 
the Council on Foreign Affairs. His 
studies range wide variety of 
and materials that illustrate 
vividly some of the most important 
\frican development in 
terms of both their prospects and 
their difficulties. One of his disturb 
ing, but realistic, conclusions is that 
\frica will be for some time a con 
tinent in which there exist islands of 
relative prosperity in a great sea of 
continuing poverty. Certain sections 
of Africa, because of the generosity 
of nature and the character of ex 
isting socio-political framework, are 
particularly equipped for rapid ad- 
vancement. Two areas that he espe- 
cially considers, although there are 
many others, are Southern Sudan 
(which has the Gezira scheme) and 
the Central African Federation. 

The Gezira scheme is the classic 
example in Africa of what can be 
accomplished through the applica- 
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tion of capital and social planning 
to an arid and backward region that 
nevertheless ample irriga 
tion potentialities. Arthur Gaitskill, 
brother of the Labor Party leader, 


twenty years aS an em 


pe ysesses 


worked for 
ployee of the British government with 
the Sudanese people at Gezira to cre 
ate a cooperative cotton producing 
and marketing system of unrivaled 
Africa. With British 
ernment aid, a series of dams and ir 
rigation systems were constructed on 
a section of the lower Nile, ultimately 
irrigating one million acres for long 
staple cotton. Peasant farmers 
allocated farm plots. Cultivation took 
place under the direction of scien 
tifically-trained personnel, with mech 
anized equipment. This assistance was 
equally available to all and paid for 
profits Today with cotton 
at such a high price, these 
farmers enjoy a standard of living 
many times greater than before the 
establishment of the scheme. One ol 
the most inspiring accomplishments 
has been the creation of an integrated 
cooperative pattern of life in which 
resources are developed together and 
the benefits are distributed for edu 
and welfare. Unfor 
tunately, as Hance demonstrates, at 
tempts to emulate this scheme in 
other parts of Africa, the 
Niger river in French Africa, 
have not been as because 
of different environmental conditions 
and tribal habits 


The Central African Federation, 
consisting of Southern Rhodesia, Non 
thern Rhodesia, and Nyasaland, is 
shown by Hance to be one of the 
fastest developing regions of Africa. 
Private capital from has 
been pouring into the new mining 
and manufacturing industries. U. S. 
companies are particularly interested 
in what is considered the largest cop 
per reserve in the One of 
Africa’s few steel industries is devel 
oping, and already Rhodesians boast 
that they are turning out an 
mobile 4 per cent locally manufac 
tured. The rate of investment in 
terms of gross national product is 29 
per cent as compared to that of India, 
which is about 6 to 8 per cent. 
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Of course, most of the benefits of 
this development in the Federation 
are being reaped by the Europeans 
who have an average income of $3,156 
as compared with an average African 


income of $120 to $140 annually 
Although he these inequities, 
Hance does not attempt to deal with 


the full implications oft the 
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political, economic, and so 
equality 
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tion, where 
greatel 
intensified and 


cial have 


European resistance appears to have 
hardened 


by more 


The whites, outnumbered 
than 
have to 


will 
South 
\frica or adopt a more liberal policy 
Most of the signs point in the 
direction of the permanent inequal 
ity of the Union of South Africa 

Any analysis of economik develop 
ment in Africa which does not take 
into account the total problems of 
politics and culture inevitably takes 
on the 
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abstract nature of an 
nomic model with limited value 
Areas like Algeria have considerable 
productive potential, but this will 
only be realized under certain politi 
cal conditions 

the multi-racial 
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without 
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The value of Luther's book, Eth: 
opia Today, is its rounded approach 
to the overall economic problem. He 
brings out particularly the immense 
deadweight of traditionalism in Ethi 
opia of centuries of doctrinaire 
the church and _ state 
Even the enlightened leadership ol 
Emperor Haile Selassie is insufficient 
force to move aside easily 


autocracy in 


the caste 
like relationship between the land 
owning aristocracy and the peasants 
\ middle class is only beginning to 
emerge, and the first Ethiopian engi 
neer has yet to be trained 


Ethiopia, while remaining inde 
pendent of European rule for all but 
a few years, has not had the necessary 
economic assistance for development 
Since World War II the United 
States has taken a strong interest in 
assisting Ethiopia. Ernest Luther him 
self was a Point IV expert in Ethi 
opia, where we have one of our larg 
est aid programs in Africa. But the 
surface has only been scratched, and 
we will need to learn more about 
changing attitudes toward democratic 
and public service values, as Luther 
tells us, while building roads, har 
and schools and 
agriculture, 


bors, modernizing 
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Decline of the Short Story 


by RICHARD SCHICKEL 


W: HAVE BEEN so bemused of late 
by the discussion of the death 
of the novel that we have scarcely 
noticed the peculiar odor emanating 
from the short story. The truth is 
that, while there is still a bit of life 
left in the novel, the short story has 
slipped away from us and gone to 
whatever place dead literary forms 
go. Not a single magazine in Amer- 
ica consistently publishes good short 
fiction anymore, and most of them 
big as well as litthe—have trapped 
the story in the toils of formula. As 
evidence, let me introduce four recent 
collections of short stories, all of 
which are by talented younger writers 
and all of which, in one way or 
another, illustrate the decline of the 
short story. 

First, there is Bernard Malamud’s 
much-praised The Magic Barrel (Far- 
rar, Straus and Cudahy). Malamud 
writes mainly of lumpen bourgeois 
Jews and the atmosphere seems to 
ring true. But there is a sentimen- 
tality to these tales, as well as a con- 
descending cuteness which mars them 
seriously. There are also elements of 
heavy-handed fantasy which seem to 
indicate that Malamud is impatient 
with the restrictions of his medium 
but doesn’t quite know what to do 
about it. But the most remarkable 
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thing about this collection is that its 
contents appeared, for the most part, 
in the better little magazines. Except 
for their settings—so determinedly, 
depressingly “real’’"—they might have 
been published in one of the women’s 
magazines, so sentimental, so treacle- 
laden are they. In short, they are 
emotional cliches. 

Anthony C. West's River's End 
(McDowell, Obolensky. 204 pp. $3.50) 
is a collection which eschews senti- 
mentality. These stories deal mainly 
with Irish rural life and the harsh- 
ness, the barrenness of living uncom- 
fortably close to nature. A modest 
literary tradition has grown up about 
rural Ireland, and it is into this tra- 
dition that West fits. He is a talented 
writer, but it is questionable that 
these stories add much either to our 
knowledge of the human condition in 
general or of life in rural Ireland in 
particular. 

Charles Criswell’s Nobody Knows 
What the Stork Will Bring (McDow- 
ell, Obolensky. 180 pp. $3.50) is 
an incredibly monotonous collection. 
Story after story deals with the lone- 
liness of individuals cut off—usually 
by death—from a loved one. As mo- 
notonous as the oft-repeated theme is 
the repetition of basically similar 
plot situations and the appearance 
throughout the stories of more or less 
standard characters—especially old 
people and children. This preoccu- 
pation with the very old and the very 
young is one of the hallmarks of the 
current short story, and for this 
reason one is inclined to make the 
rather harsh judgment that Criswell’s 
stories are but fashionable imita- 
tions of other stories by other writers. 

The work of Criswell, West, and 
Malamud indicates a basic truth 
about the short story. It is turning 
inward upon itself. Each writer's 
work reminds you of someone else's. 

Doris Lessing's The Habit of Lov- 
ing (Crowell. 311 pp. $4) is a less 
pretentious collection than any of the 
above, but it has a far wider range 
of themes, settings, and characteriza- 
tions. She is, in the best sense of a 


term, an old-fashioned 
story teller. She is equally capable 
of a New Yorker-ish anecdote like 
“The Day Stalin Died” or of a novel- 
la like “The Eye of God in Paradise.” 
She is equally at home with stories of 
a girlhood in South Africa and with 
stories of life among the London in 
tellectuals. In short, she has what 
the three male writers lack: range. 
She does not write with West's rich- 
ness, or with Malamud’s color, but 
one feels she has something more 
important to do: the illumination of 
various odd corners of existence. 

This is not to say that Miss Lessing 
is always successful. There is a 
familiar ring to a number of het 
stories; there is a feeling, for example, 
that we have met Mr. and Mrs. 
Rogers of “Pleasure” several times 
before, in other stories. There is a 
feeling, also, that Miss Lessing doesn't 
always come to terms with her 
material. 

And finally, although to a lesser 
degree, my generalization unfortu- 
nately fits Miss Lessing’s work. These 
stories, good, conventional, unpre- 
tentious though they are, really rep- 
resent nothing very exciting. They 
are less annoying than the others 
mentioned simply because Miss Les- 
sing’s models are older ones than 
Malamud's, West's, and Criswell’s. 
She is content merely to tell a story 
quite simply, somewhat in the man- 
ner of Katherine Mansfield. There- 
fore her work is refreshing because 
it represents a turning away from 
the currently modish. Cliches, how- 
ever, are still cliches, even though 
they are not much used at the mo- 
ment. Whatever the pleasures one 
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receives from an evening spent with 
Doris Lessing, it does not give one 
much hope for the resuscitation of 
the short story. 

Is there any hope, then, for the 
short story? It is hard to say. It is 
possible, though one hates to say it, 
that life—and the writer's vision of 
it—is just too complex to be com- 
municated successfully in the short 
form. Ortega y Gasset said of the 
novel that “the large veins accessible 
to any diligent hand are worked out. 
What remains are hidden deposits 
and perilous ventures into the depths 
where, perchance, the most precious 
crystals grow. But that is work for 
minds of rare distinction.” His re- 
mark is equally applicable to the 
short story. But one wonders if that 
small, fragile form can support the 
kind of excavation work necessary to 
dredge up treasures never before seen 
by man. Certainly these four writers 
have not ventured far from the 
familiar, safe surface. 


Paperback Plums 


Bgrrcens critic Robert McCormack 
observes that an appreciable 
number of highbrow paperbacks 
are designed to stimulate “cultural 
twitch.” 

“By cultural twitch,” McCormack 
writes, “I mean the sudden conviction, 
apt to overwhelm the literary man 
as he stands before the shelf of new 
reprints at his bookseller’s, that he 
really must read Discoveries and 
Opinions of Galileo (Anchor. $1.25). 
. . » The victim may buy the book, 
but he will almost certainly not read 
2 

Matters are probably not that bad. 
At any rate, among the following 
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titles there may be a stimulant or 
two for your “cultural twitch”: 

Flight into Space, The Facts, Fan- 
cies and Philosophy, by Jonathan Nor- 
ton Leonard (Modern Library Paper- 
backs. 95 cents) 

Arms and Men, A Study of Amer- 
ican Military History, by Walter 
Millis (Mentor. 50 cents) 

The Theory of Business Enterprise, 
by Thorstein Veblen (Mentor. 50 
cents) 

The Theater, by Stark Young 
(Dramabooks. 95 cents) 

The Religious Aspect of Philoso- 
phy, by Josiah Royce (Harper Torch- 
books. $1.75) 

Understanding History, and Other 
Essays, by Bertrand Russell (Wisdom 
Library. 95 cents) 

Historic Decisions of the Supreme 
Court, by Carl Brent Swisher (Anvil. 
$1.25) 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, Selected 
Speeches, Messages, Press Conferences, 
and Letters, edited by Basil Rauch 
(Rinehart. $1.25) 

The Declaration of Independence, 
by Carl L. Becker (Vintage. $1.25) 

America’s Coming of Age, Three 
Essays on America, by Van Wyck 
Brooks (Anchor. 95 cents) 

Prejudices: A Selection, by H. L. 


Mencken. Selected by 
rell (Vintage. $1.25) 
Rebellion in the Backlands, by 
Euclides da Cunha. 
Samuel Putnam (Phoenix. $1.95) 

Is Peace Possible?, by Kathleen 
Lonsdale (Penguin. 65 cents) 

Liberalism, by ]. 
(Anvil. $1.25) 

Eugene O’Neill, The Man and His 
Plays, by Barrett H. Clark 
$1.) 

The Fervent Years, The Story of 
the Group Theatre and the Thirties, 
by Harold Clurman (Dramabooks 
$1.35) 

Under Milk Wood, A Play For 
Voices, by Dylan Thomas (New Di 
rections. $1.) 

Dostoevsky, by Nicholas Berdvyaev. 
Translated by Donald Attwater (Liv 
ing Age. $1.25) 

The Intimate Journal of Charles 
Baudelaire, translated by Christopher 
Isherwood, with an introduction by 
W. H. Auden (Beacon. $1.25) 

Love in the Western World, by 
Denis de Rougemont (Anchor. $1.25) 

The Fiction and Criticism of Kath- 
erimme Anne Porter, by Harry John 
Mooney, Jr. (University of Pittsburgh 
Press. $1.50) 
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The Author Was In Jail 


Jim Peck wasn’t available to attend literary tea parties in honor of his new book, We Who Would Not Kill. 
He was serving a sentence in the Honolulu City Jail. 


Peck was one of the five crew members of The Golden Rule who tried to sail into the atomic testing waters 
at the risk of their lives, to dramatize their protest against war and use of mass murder weapons. 


Others in the crew had previously received suspended sentences for their first attempt. This was the second 
voyage. The others were remanded to jail, and Peck was offered a 60-day suspended sentence if he would sign 
probation papers that contained a promise not to try it again. 


Peck refused. 
Jim Peck has been refusing to cooperate with the warmakers and the war planners for a long time .. . 


We Who Would Not Kill is his story. It has just been published. We believe its message is so timely and 
its content so fascinating, that we are offering copies to readers of The Progressive at $3.00. 


The individualist is all but gone in America. Most of us are terrorized by “what people will think.” In 
wartime, our need to conform is increased a thousandfold, and it is incredible to find men with convictions so 
certain and courage so great that they will stand up against an outraged society to say “I will not kill.” 


We Who Would Not Kill is the story of what happened to a group of such men who went to jail for their 
beliefs during World War II. These were the men whose pacifism was so consistent that they refused not only 
to kill but also to do any work which would contribute toward the war. 


For a few of them, the fight against man’s inhumanity was continued and even intensified behind prison 
walls. Using Gandhi-like methods of passive resistance, they carried on a constant campaign in defense of their 
principles. They were subjected over and over again to the most extreme punishments available to Federal 
prison officials, but their techniques were ultimately effective and their accomplishments were sometimes 
monumental. 


The story is told by a reporter in the dispassionate language of the skilled newsman. It is an inside story, 
for the reporter was there. He was there not as a mere observer, but at dead center of every dramatic episode. He 
emerges as almost unique even in this group of unusual men, for most conscientious objectors are sparked by 
either religious or political zeal. 


Jim Peck leans not upon religion nor political cause. He is an individual, unlabeled, guided on every step 
by his own inner convictions. His life is an uncompromising search for a better life for all men. 


To order a copy of this just-published book use the coupon below. Do it today. Your copy of Jim Peck’s 
We Who Would Not Kill will go out to you by return mail. 


@ LYLE STUART is a publishing name 
that has rapidly become identified 
with books other publishers consider 
“too controversial” to publish. 


@ SEX WITHOUT GUILT by Dr. Albert 
Ellis is now in its second printing. 
($4.95) 


@ THE PULSE TEST: THE SECRET OF 
BUILDING YOUR BASIC HEALTH by 
Arthur F. Coca, M.D. is in its 5th print- 
ing—50,000 copies having been sold. 
($4.95) 


@ WE WHO WOULD NOT KILL by Jim 
Peck would ordinarily be priced at 
$4.95. We decided to offer it at $3 
because this book is so important that 
our desire to publish it at a profit is 
secondary to our desire to place it in 
as many hands as possible . . 


Lyle Stuart, Dept. P-8, 
225 Lafayette St., New York 12, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: I enclose $3. Please send me by return 
mail, a copy of “We Who Would Not Kill” by Jim Peck. 
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